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A GERMAN STORY. _. 


WIE clock from the old caſtle had "aſt 
gone eight when the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring cottage, on the ſkirts 


of the wood, were about to ſeek that repoſe -- - 


which labour had rendered neceflary, and 


minds bleſt with innocence and tranquillity aſ- 


ſured them the enjoyment of. The evening 
vas cold and tempeſtuous, the rain poured in 
torrents, and the diſtant thunders rolled with 
tremendous noiſe round the adjacent moun- 
_ tains, whilſt the pale lightning added horrors. 
to the ſcene. 


VOL, I, — Pierre 
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Pierre was already in bed, and Jaqueline 
preparing to follow, when the trampling of 


| horſes was heard, and immediately a loud 
knocking at the door; they were both alarm- 
ed; Pierre liſtened, Jaqueline trembled ; the 


knocking was repeated with more violence; 
the peaſant threw on his humble earment, 


and, advancing to the door, demanded who 
was there? © Two travellers, (anſwered a 
gentle voice) overtaken by the ſtorm; pray, 
friend, afford us ſhelter.” «O! (cried Ja- 
queline) perhaps they may be robbers, and 
we ſhall be murdered.” © Pho! fimple- 


ton, (ſaid Pierre) what can they expect to 


rob us of,” He opened the door, and diſco- 
vered a man ſupporting a lady who appeared 
almoſt fainting. © Pray, friend, (ſaid the 

man) permit this lady to enter your cottage, 
] fear ſhe has ſuffered much from the ſtorm.” 
Poor ſoul, I am ſorry for her; enter and 
welcome, (cried Pierre.) Jaqueline placed 
her wooden arm-chair by the chimney, ran 

for ſome wood, and kindled a blaze in a mo- 
ment, whilſt Pierre put the horſe into a little 


Out- 
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out-houſe which held their firing and his 
working implements, and returned with a 
portmantua to the lady. They had only 
ſome bread and milk to offer, but they made 
it warm, and prevailed on their gueſt to take 
ſome. The man, who appeared an attendant, 
did the ſame. The lady ſoon got her clothes 
dry, but ſhe wanted reſt, and they had no bed 
to offer. One ſingle room anſwered all their 
: purpoſes of life; their humble bed was on the 
floor, in a corner of it, but though mean it was 
whole and clean. Jaqueline entreated the 
lady to lie down ; ſhe refuſed for ſome time, 
but growing faint from exhauſted ſpirits and 
fatigue, ſhe was compelled to accept the offer; 
the others ſat ſilently round the fire: but, alas ! 
horror and affliction precluded ſleep, and the 
fair traveller, after laying about two hours, re- 
turned again to the fire-ſide, weary and un- 
| refreſhed. © Is there any houſe near this?“ 
(demanded ſhe.) © No, madam, 3 5 
Jaqueline) there is no houſe, but there is a 
fine old caſtle juſt by, where there is room 
enough, for only one old man and his wiſe live 
32 | in 
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in it, ard, Lord help us, I would not be in 


their place for all the fine things there.” 


« Why fo?” (Cd the lady.) © O! dear 


madam, why it is haunted ; there are bloody 


fioors, priſon rooms, and ſcriptions, they ſay, 
on the windows, to make a body's hair ſtand 
an end.” © And how far from your cottage 


is this cattle?” © A little flep, madam, far- 


ther up the wood.” © And do you think 
ve could obtain entrance there? © O, Lord! 


yes, m dam, and thank you too: Why the 
poor old ſouls rejoice to ſee a body call there 
now and then; I go ſumetimes in the middle 


of the day, but I take good care to keep from 
the fine rooms and never to be out after 


dark. I with, (ſeil the lady) it was poſ- 
ſible to get there.” Pierre inſtantly offered 


hi. ſervice to conduc her as ſoon as it was ligat, 


and notwitliſtanding ſorne very horrible ſtories 
recounted by Jaqueline, ſhe determined to 
vijfit this proſcribed place. 


When the morning came, the inhabitants 


of the cottage ſet out for the calle, The 


lady 
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lady wes fo much enteebled, from fatigue and 
want of reſt, that he was obliged to be placed 
on the horſe, and they "ey Ic very difficult 
to lead him through the thickets. They at 
length eſpied a fine old building, with two 
wings, and a turret on the top, where a large 
clock ſtocd, a high wall ſurrounded the houſe, 
a pair of great gates gave entrance into a ſpa- 
cious ccurt, furrcunded with flowering 
ſhrubs, which lay broken and neglected on 
tle ground, intermixed with the weeds 
which were above a foot high in every part. 


Whilſt the lady's attendant lifted her from 
the horſe, Pierre repaired to the kitchen door 
where the old couple lived, which ſtood in 
one of the wings, and knocking pretty loud- 

ly, the old woman opened it, and, with a 

look of aſtoniſhment, fixed her eyes on the 

lady and her ſervant. Good neighbour, 
(ſaid Pierre) here is a great gentlewoman 
cruel ill; ſhe wants food and ſleep, we have 
brought her here, ſhe is not afeared of your 
ghoſts, 2 and ſo therefore you can give her a 
 B3 os good 
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good bed, I ſuppoſe.” « To be ſure I can, 
(anſwered Bertha, which was the woman's 
name:) to be ſure I can make a bed fit for 
the emperor, Wien the linen is aired : walk 
in, madam ; you lock very weak.“ Indeed 
the want of reſt the preceding night had fo 
much added to her former feeble ſince; that it 
was with difficulty they conveyed her into the 
kitchen. Bertha warmed a little wine, toaſt- 
ed a bit of bread, and leaving Jaqueline to at- 
tend the lady, ſne made a fire in a handſome 
bed-room that was in that wing, took ſome 
fine linen out of a cheſt and brought it down 
to air. © Dear, my lady, (cried ſhe) make 
_ yourſelf eaſy, I'll take care of you, and if you 
ar'nt afeared, you will have rooms for a prin- 
ceſs.” Pierre and Jaqueline being about to 
return to their daily labour, found their kind- 
neſs amply rewarded by the generoſity of the 
ſtranger, who gave them money enough, they 
ſaid, to ſerve them for ſix months. With a 
thouſand bleſſings they retired, promiſing 
| however to call daily on the lady whilſt ſhe 
ſtaid at the caſtle, though their hearts miſgave 
„ 
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them that they ſhould never ſee her more, 
from their apprehenſions of the ghoſts that 
inhabited the rooms above ſtairs. When the 
apartment was arranged, the lady was 
aſſiſted by Bertha and laid comfortably to reſt; | 
| ſhe gave her forme money to procure food 
and neceſſaries, and defired her ſervant might 
bave a bed alſo. This the good woman pro- 
miſed, and, wiſhing her a good ſleep, return- 


ed to che kitchen. 


M0 God ble the poor lady, (faid ſhe) why 
ſhe is as weak as a child; ſure you muſt have 
come a great way from home.” © Yes, (an- 
ſwered Albert, the ſervant's name, we have 
indeed, and my poor lady is worn down by 
ſorrow annd fatigue ; I fear ſhe muſt reſt. 
ſome time before ſhe can purſue her journey.“ 
Well, (faid Bertha) ſhe may ſtay as long 
as ſhe likes here, no body will diſturb her in 
the day time, I am ſure.” «© And what will 
diſturb her at night?” (aſked Albert.) O, 
my good friend, (anſwered ſhe) no body will 
fleep i in the rooms up ſtairs ; the gentlefolks 
| B 4 Who 
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who were in it laſt cculd not reſt, ſuch ſtrange 
NOUEE, © and groans, and ſcreams, and ſuch like 
terrible hangs are heard; then at t'other end 
of the houſe the "On. are never opened; 
they fay bloody work has been carried on 


there.“ „II/ comes it, then, (lud Albert) 


that you and your huſband have courage to 
live here?“ * Dear me, (replicd ſhe) why 
the ghoſts never come down ſtairs, and I 


take care never to go up o'nights ; fo that 
if madam ſtays here I fear ſhe muſt ſleep by 
day, or elſe have a ground room, for they 


never comes down ; they were ſome of your 
high gentry, I warrant, who never went into 


kicchens.” Albert ſmiled at the idea, but, 
reſuming his diſcourſe, aſked the woman to 
whom the caſtle belonged? © To a great 


Baron, (ſaid the) but J forget his name,” 


And how long have you lived here?” 
« Many a long year, friend; we have a ſmall 


matter allowed us to live upon, a good gar- 


den that gives us plenty of vegetables, for 


my hufband, you mult know, 1s a bit of a u. 


dener, and works in it when he is able.“ 


cc And 
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«= And where is he now?” (ſaid Albert) 
& Gone to the village fix leagues off to get a 
little meat, bread and wine.” What! does he 
walk?“ „ Lord help him, poor ſoul, he 
walk! no, bleſs your heart, he rides upon 
our faithful little aſs, and takes care never to 
overload her, as we don't want much me at, 
thank God. But where will you like to cep? 
(added ſhe;) will you go up ſtairs, or ſhall 
I bring ſome bedding in the next room ! py 
Alberr "heſirared, bur, aſhamed to have les 
courage than his miſtreſs, aſked if there was 
any room near tae lady's ? * Aye, ſure, (an- 
ſwered Bertha) cloſe to her there in one as 
good as hers.” © Then I will ſicep there 
(rid he.) Tis good noſteſs now nunbly as 
ſhe could, beſtired kerſelf to put his room in 
order, and was very careful not to diſturb the 
laly. Albert was ſoon accommodated and 
retired to reſt. 


In the evening the lady came down into tlie 
kitchen, much whelhed and expreſſed her 
thanks to the good woman for her kindne . 
E Heavens. 
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Heavens bleſs your ſweet face, (cries Ber- 


tha) I am glad to my heart you be ſo well. 


Ah! as I live, here's my Joſeph and the aſs.” 
She run out into the court to acquaint her 
good man with what had befallen her in his 
| abſence. © As ſure as you be alive, Joſeph, 


ſhe is ſome great lady under trouble, poor 
ſoul, for ſhe does ſigh fo piteouſly ; but ſhe 
has given me plenty of money to get things 


for her, ſo you know it's nothing to us, if ſhe 
likes to ſtay here, ſo much the better.” „1 
hope, (ſaid tlie old man) ſhe is no bad body.” 


“ No, that ſhe an't, I'll ſwear (cries Bertha;) 
ſhe looks as mild as the flowers in May.” 
They had now unloaded their faithful afs, and 


entered the kitchen with their provender. 


Joſeph was confounded at the appearance of 5 
the lady; he made his humble bow, but was 
very ſilent. Bertha prepared ſome eggs and 


fruit for her ſupper; ſhe cat but little, and that 


little was to oblige the old couple; ſhe then 
aſked for a candle, and ſaid the would retire 


to her room. Joſeph and Bertha looked at 
each other with terror, both were ſilent; at 


length 
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length Joſeph, with much heſitation of voice 
and manner, ſaid, © I fear, madam, you will 
not be quiet there, 1t will be better, to my 
thinking, if a fire was made in one of the par- 
lours and the bedding brought down. There 
is no occaſion for fire, (anſwered the lady) 
but merely to air the room; however I am 
not in any apprehenſion of ſleeping in the 
room above, at leaft I will try it this night. 
It was with great reluctance the honeſt couple 
permitted her to retire ; Bertha had not even 
the courage to accompany her, but Albert 
and Joleph offering to go, ſhe ventured up to 
make the bed, and her work finiſhed, flew 
down like one eſcaped from great danger. 


The men having withdrawn, the lady ſeated 
| herſelf at the dreſſing table, and having open- 
ed her portmantua to take out ſome linen for 
the enſuing day, ſhe burſt into tears on view- 
ing the ſmall quantity of neceſſaries ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed; ſhe caſt a retroſpection on her paſt 
calamities, they made her ſhudder; ſhe look- 
ed forward to the future, all was dark and 
Fe B 6 gloomy; 
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gloomy ; ſhe wrung her hands, „What wilt 
become of me, unhappy as I am, where can 
I fly? who will receive a poor unfortunate, 
without family or friends? The little money 
I have will be ſoon exhauſted, and what is to 
be the fate of poor Albert, who has left all o 
follow me!” Overcome with ſorrow, ſhe 
wept aloud. When, turning her eyes to the 
window, ſte ſaw a light glide by from the 
oppoſite wing, which her room fronted, and 
which Bertha had informed her was particu- 
_ larly haunted. At firſt the thought it was 
imagination ; ſhe aroſe and placed ker can- 
dle in the chimney ; curioſity ſuipended ſor- 
row—ſhe returned and icated herſelf at the 
window, and very ſoon after ſhe ſaw a faint 
glimmering light paſs a ſecond time; ex- 
_ ceedingly ſurpriſed, but not terrified, {he con- 
tinued in her ſituation : ſhe ſaw nothing fur- 
ther. She at length determined to go to reſt, 
but with an intention to viſit every part of the 
| houſe the following day. She got into bed, 
but could not lep. About twelve o'clock 
ſhe heard plainly a clanking of chains, which 
was 
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was followed by. two or three heavy g groans; 
ſhe ſtarted up and liſtened, it was preſently 
repeated, and ſeemed to die away by gentle 
degrees; ſoon after ſne heard a violent noiſe, 
like two or three doors clapping to with great 
force. Though unaccuſtomed to fear, ſhe 
could not help trembling. She felt ſome in- 
clination to call up Joſeph, ſhe then recollect- 
ed Albert was in the next room ; ſhe knock- 
ed at the wainſcot and called Albert! No an- 
ſwer was made. She got out of bed, and 
throwing on a looſe gown, took her candle, 
and, opening the door of the next apartment, 
went up to the bed; ſhe ſaw he was buried 
under the clothes. © Albert, (faid ſhe) do 
not be afraid, 'tis your miſtreſs with a light; 
he then ventured to raiſe himſelf, and though 
but little 12clined to mirth, ſhe could not re- 
frain from ſmiling at the fright he was in; the 
drops of perſpiration run down his face, his 
eyes were ſtarring, and he was incapable of 

| ſpeaking for ſome time. “ Pray, Albert, 
(id his lady) have you heard any particular 
noiſe ?” © Noiſe, (repeated he) O Lord! all 
3 3 
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the ghoſts have been here together to frighten 
me.“ Here where, (aſked ſhe) in this 
room ?” „I believe ſo, (he replied ;) in this 


or the next I am ſure they were; there was 


a ſcore or two in chains, then there was groans 
and cries : but pray, madam, leave the candle 
a minute at the door, I will throw on my 
clothes and get down into the kitchen and 


never come up ſtairs again.“ Well, but, 
Albert, (faid ſhe) I muſt ſtay in my room, 
have you more cauſe for fear than I have? 
ec No, madam, thank God, I never did harm 

to man, woman or child.“ © Then take 
courage, Albert, I will light your candle, and, 
as I ſhall be in the next apartment, and will 
leave my door open, you may either call tome 
or go down ſtairs, if you are a ſecond time | 


alarmed.” It was with reluctance he obey- 
ed, and repeatedly deſired the doors might 


remain open. 


The lady retired to her room, for ſome 


time heſitgting whether ſhe ſhould dreſs her- 


ſelf or go into bed, ſhe at length threw her- 
ſell 
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ſelf down in her night gown, but could not 
ſleep. Strange and various were her con- 


jectures reſpecting the lights ſhe had ſeen, and 


the unaccountable noiſes ſhe had heard; ſhe 
was not ſurpriſed that the weak minds of the 
old people ſhould be terrified, or that Albert, 


who was likewiſe far advanced in years, above 


ſixty, ſhould ſhrink from alarms which had 
given her a momentary terror ; but as ſhe did 


not ſuffer her mind to dwell on the cauſes be- 


ing ſupernatural, ſhe conceived there muſt be 
ſome myſtery which, on the following day, 
if her health permitted, ſhe reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to explore. Towards morning ſhe fell 
into a profound ſleep, undiſturbed by groans 7 
or noiſes of any bert. 5 


Alkert, who, is 8 apprehen- 
ſions of ſeeing thoſe ghoſts that had ſo great- 
ly frightened him, was prevented from ſleep- 
ing, got up the moment day appeared and 
crept down ſtairs, where he was ſoon after 
joined by Joſeph. © How have you ſlept, 
my good friend? (aſked he.) © Slept! (re- 

N VCößl Oo - wad. 
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plied the other;) why, who could ſleep, d'ye 
think, when chains were rattling, ghoſts roar- 
ing and groaning, doors banging with vio- 
lence enough to ſhake the foundation of the 
walls? Lord help me, I would not live in 
ſuch a place no, not to be matter of the 
whole eſtate.” © Aye, I knew how it would 
be, (ſaid Joſeph ;) it's always the fame bu- 
ſineſs when any body comes here to fleep ; we 
never hear any noiſe elſe.“ „ Why, then 
your ghoſts are very rude unſociable folks, 
(anſwered Albert) for ſtrangers can do them 
no hurt, and there's room enough, me- thinks, 
in this great houſe for them to have their 
merriments, without coming to frighten ho- 
neſt travellers, that never deſire to interrupt 
them. „ don't know how it is, (replied 
Joſcph) but as to merriment, fure there can 
be none in groans and cries, and they do ſay 
that cruel wicked deeds have been done in 
this caſtle, and I ſuppoie the poor ſuuls can't 
bby quitt.“ Dear me, (cries Albert) I 
wiſh my miſtreſs may be well enough to go 
farther, though, poor ſoul, ſhe does n't know 
ET 1 Where 
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where to go to, that's true.“ „ Poor lady, 


that's bad indeed; has ſhe no parents, nor 


79 


huſband, nor uncles, nor aunts, nor— 
Tes, yes, (ſaid Albert, interrupting him) 
ſhe has me relations, but what of that, bet- 
ter ſhe had none, I believe, for her O, 
here comes Bertha.” On her entrance the 


good morrows and enquiries were repeated; 
Bertha expreſſed her ſorrow for the lady, and 
immediately aſcended the ſtairs to ſee if ſhe 


was not frightened out of her wits by ſuch 4 


Cruel diſturbance, 


She ſoon returned with the lady, and break- 
faſt being quickly fer before her, ſhe endea- 


voured to eat, but her appetite was ſo indif- 
ferent as to cauſe great pan to the friendly 


Bertha. 


Joſeph mounted his favorite beaſt and re- 


paired to the town, that he might procure ne- 
ceſſaries for his family, ſuperior to what he 


had bought the day before. After his depar- 


ture, and that Albert was gene to look after 


his 
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his horſe, the fair ſtranger demanded of Ber- 

tha if ſhe could give her any account of the 
owners of the caſtle. «© Why, madam, (an- 
ſwered ſhe) the preſent lord of this eſtate i 
aye, his name is Count Wolfenbach; he mar- 
ried a very handſome lady at Vienna, and 
brought her here; it was then a beautiful 
place, very unlike ſuch as it be now; but how- | 
ſomever they ſay he was very jealous, and be- 


| haved very ill to the poor lady, and locked 
her up, and there ſhe was brought to bed, and 


the child was taken from her, and ſo ſhe 
died, and 'twas ſaid the child died, and fo 
every body believes tis their ghoſts that make 
ſuch diſmal noiſes in the caſtle, for ſoon after 
my Lord the Count went away, and Joſeph, 
who worked under the gardener, was ordered 
to take care of the houſe; and I lived then 
under the cook, ſo we married : all the other 
ſervants were diſcharged, and ſo we have lived 
here ever ſince. My Lord came here once 
or twice, but the ghoſts made ſuch a noiſe he 
could not ſtay. Several gentry have ſlept 
here at times, but no body would ſtay a ſe- 
cond 
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cond night, and ſo we have all to ourſelves 
by day, and the ghoſts, or what they be, have 
got all the rooms by night, and then they be 
quiet enough.” © Pray, (interrogated the 
lady) can I walk through the rooms and ex- 
amine the oppoſite wing?” „To be ſure, 
madam, you can, if you be ſo bold, but nei- 
ther I nor Joſeph ever goes there, becauſe 
that's the part where the poor Counteſs died.” 
« How many years ago was it? « Near 
_ eighteen, my Lady; for next Chriſtmas we 


have been married ſo many years, and I was 


 fifty-three and Joſeph fifty- two when we 
came together; not very young, to be ſure, 
what of that, we live very comfortable, only 
a little lonely or fo.” © Well, (ſaid her gueſt) 
1 ſhall be glad to walk through all the apart- 
ments. I will attend you, madam, ex- 
cept to the other ſide, there I never goes.” 


 Aﬀeer breakfaſt was over, the lady and 
Bertha walked up ſtairs; they went through 
ſeveral fine apartments, the furniture rich 
though old faſhioned ; one hung with family 

EE 5 portraits 
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portraits ſhe was particularly pleaſed with ; 
two attracted her attention greatly, which 
Bertha told her, ſhe had keard fa y were the 
preſent Count and his late lad V. 


After going through the body of the houſe 


they came to the doors that led to the other 


wing: © Now, for goodneſs fake, dear ma- 


dam, don't go no farther, for as ſure as you 
are alive, here the ghoſts live, for Joſeph * 


he often ſces lights and hears ſtrange things.“ 


« My good friend, (replied the lady) you 

may return, but I certainly will look into 
| thoſe rooms.” © O, pray good, your lady- 
| ſhip, don't go now.” She perſiſted however 


in her determination, and on Bertha's leaving 


her ſhe opened the door which led to a gal- 


lery, and a handſome ſtair-caſe, on the right 


hand ſhe ſaw a ſuite of four rooms, all well 


furniſhed, two as bed rooms, one handſome 


| fitting room, the other a library, well filled 
with books, in handſome caſes; theſe two _ 
laſt rooms, ſhe obſerved, exactly fronted the 
one on the oppoſice fide, where ſhe had ſlept. 


Having 


. m_ 1 — a % 
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Having examined thoſe apartmente, ſhe ſaw, 
on the other ſide of the gallery, two other 
doors; theſe, on trial, ſhe found locked. She 
then returned and went down the ſtair-caſe; 
after the firſt landing place the windows were 
ſhut, and when ſhe came to the bottom ſhe 
entered a hall, in which were three doors; 
one ſhe attempted to open, immediately a 
murmuring noiſe was heard, and the inſtant 
ſhe opened the door, another at the end of 
the room was ſhut to with great violence. 
The lady for a moment ſtood ſuſpended; 
ſhe trembled, and deliberated whether ſhe 
ſhould return or not; but recovering reſo- 

lution, ſhe entered; a candle was burning on 
a table, the windows were cloſed up, there were 
books and implements for drawing on the 
table; this convinced her the inhabitants 
were alive, however, and going to the door, 
ſhe faid aloud, © Whoever reſides in this 
apartment need not be under any apprehen- 
ſions from the intruſion of an unfortunate 
woman, whom diſtreſs has driven to this 
caſtle, and only a melancholy kind of curioſity 

1 has 
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has induced her to explore a part of 1 it pro- | 
ſcribed by Fony one,” 


She had ſcarcely uttered theſe words when 
the door opened, and a lady, attended by an 
elderly woman, appeared. Both ſtarted ; but 
the viſitor, in a confuſed manner, apologized 
for her intruſion. The other taking her hand, 
placed her in a chair. Perhaps, madam, 


| (faid ſhe) this may prove the happieſt day of 


my life, and I may rejoice that your curioſity and 
courage is ſuperior to thoſe terrors by which 
_ Others have been intimidated.” At leaft, 
| madam, you will do me the juſtice to believe 
(anſwered the lady) that I would not have 
been guilty of this intruſion, had I known 
theſe apartments were really inhabited, but be 
aſſured, madam, your ſecret is perfectly ſafe 
with me.” I do not doubt it, (replied the 
other; ) your countenance is a letter of recom- 
mendation to every heart.” She then order- 
ed her attendant to bring ſome refreſhments, 
which conſiſted of biſcuits and fruits, 


I The 
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The woman being withdrawn, the lady of 
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the houſe ſaid, © However, madam, I may 

| rejoice in ſeeing a female of your appearance, 
I cannot help lamenting that one ſo young 
| ſhould know ſorrow, or be driven to ſeek an 


aſylum in ſuch a melancholy place as this 


caſtle. © I am indeed, madam, an object of 
pity, (replied the other) without friends, a 
home, or one acquaintance to ſooth my ſor- 
rows. I have fled from oppreſſion and in- 
famy, unknowing where to direct my ſteps, 
or what will become of me.. Surely, (ſaid 
the former lady) heaven directed your ſteps 
here, that we might communicate comfort to 
each other: griefs, when divided become leſs 


poignant; I have known years of ſorrow, yet I | 


ſtill ſupport life in a feeble hope of one day 
being reſtored to happineſs.” 
plied the other) not one ſhadow of hope can 


I derive from either paſt or future proſpects; 


and as I have intruded thus upon you, ma- 
dam, it is but fit you ſhould know who and 


what I am. I was born, as I have been told, 


at F ROS: and loft both my parents in my 


Infancy, 


« Alas! (re- 
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infancy. My birth was noble, but my for- 
tune very trifing. The firſt thing I can re- 
member was a gentleman who I was taught 
to call uncle, an elderly woman his houſe- 
Keeper, and a young girl attendant on me; 
we lived in the country, about three miles 
from any town or village. As I grew up 
maſters were hired to attend me, and by their 
1kill and my own attention, having nothing 
to divert my mind from my ſtudies, I became 
tolerably accompliſhed at twelve years of age, 
when my maſters were diſcharged. We re- 
ceived no company ; a few gentlemen called 
now and then, but thoſe I never law. My 
uncle was exccedingly fond of me; his name 
was Mr. Weimar, mine Matilda Weimar. 
Our anceſtors, he ſaid, had been Counts, and 
perſons of high rank and fortunes, but by war 
and prodigality, they had been reduced to 
comparative poverty; therefore it was for- 
tunate for me he had never been married. I 
think I am naturally affectionate and grateful, 
yet I never felt any degree of either for my 


uncle; and, Young as 1 was, have frequently 
taken 
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taken myſelf to taſk when I found a repug- 
nance to return his careſſes. I devoted my 
whole time to my ſtudies ; my uncle, when I. 
was about fifteen, having ſome property in 
France, was compelled, by the failure of a 
| houſe, to go there in perſon ; at firſt he talked 
of taking me with him, but changed his mind, 
and gave me in charge to his houſckeeper and. 
an old ſervant called Albert, with ſtrict or- 
ders I ſhould never go beyond the waiks be. 
longing to his caſtle. Nothing could exceed 
the tenderneſs of his behaviour at parting, and 
for the firſt time in my life I was affected; I. 
returned his embraces and ſhed ſome tears. 
« Ah! Matilda, (laid he) are you indeed ſor- 
ry I ſhould leave you? © I am, indeed,” (I 
| replied.) „Then you ſhall go with me, 
| (cried he, eagerly ; but ſtriking his forehead, 
he exclaimed, & No! that will not do; dear 
Matilda, my ſweet niece, keep yourſelf re- 
tired, apply to your ſtudies, I ſhall ſoon re- 
turn, 1 I hope, make you the happieſt of 
women.“ I felt at that moment real grati- 
tude and affection; 1 promice ſtrictiy to obey 
vor. I. ©: his 
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his commands, and by my endeavours to im- 
prove my mind, deſerve his love and eſteem. 
He quitted me with extreme reluctance, and 
for ſeveral days I found the want of his com- 
pany and converſation, but by degrees I grew 
reconciled, and as Agatha and Albert were 
_ reſpectable and intelligent perſons, for their 
ſtations in life ; I made them both my friends 
and companions. This was really the hap- 
pieſt period of my life; I was capable of 
amuſing myſelf with muſic and drawing, in the 
_ evenings I walked in the garden and adjoin- 
ing wood with Agatha, returned with a good 
_ appetite, and ſlept quietly. My uncle remain- 
ed in France near nine months, he conſtantly 
| wrote to me, and I was punctual in my an- 
ſwers; at the end of that period he returned; 
I was overjoyed to ſee him, but the pleaſure 
I felt and expreſſed fell very ſhort of the rap- 
ture and tranſport with which he embraced 
and praiſed me; he dwelt on the improve- 
ment in my perſon with ſuch delight, that I 


felt confuſed and uneaſy; the attention which 


uſed to give me pleaſure now was painful, and 
TW oe I re. 
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I repulſed his careſſes involuntarily, He 
told me he had brought me a preſent of ſome 
books and drawings, both of which he knew 
_ would be acceptable to me; I acknowledged 
his kindneſs with an apparent gratitude, yet I 
was in reality but little thankful, though 1 
could not account for the increaſing coldneſs 
of my behaviour. After a haſty ſupper I re- 
tired to bed, notwithſtanding his wiſhes to de- 
tain me, and after I was alone I began to re- 
flect on my conduct, ſo cold and thankleſs, to- 


wards fo kind an uncle, whoſe affection for 


mee ſeemed greatly increaſed. I was diſpleaſed 
with my own reflections, and reſolved to be- 
have better to him the following day. 


c The next morning roſe early; my un- 
cle was not up, Agatha met me going into the 
garden. My dear Miſs, (ſaid ſhe) you were 
very ſhy and unkind to your uncle laſt night; 
the good man loves you dearly, and 'tis not 
your buſineſs to be ſhewing him ſuch flights, 
I can tell you.” Though conſcious I. was 
| wrong I was amazed at the freedom of her ob- 
1 5 Ca ſervations, 
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ſervations, as ſhe was not much in the room 
with us; I therefore made ſome trifling an- 


ſwer and purſued my walk. 


2M It was plain my uncle had taken notice 
of my coldneſs, and complained to her: I 
was mortified and vexed ; after taking two or 
three turns I went into the houſe, and met my 
uncle in the breakfaſt room; I aſſumed the 


© kindeſt manner poſſible in my ſalutations. to 


him, and I ſaw he was highly gratified by it. 
He produced his books and drawings, the 
latter were very beautiful, but the attitudes 
and want of decent drapery confuſed and hurt 
me, for although I had never received any 
particular leſſons on delicacy or modeſty, yet 


there is that innate virtuous principle within 


us, that ſhrinks involuntarily from any thing 
_ tending to violate that ſenſe of decency we 
are all, I believe, born with; I therefore 
could nct examine them with the accuracy I 
wiſhed, much leſs praiſe them, as I ſaw he ex- 
pected. © Are they not exquiſite pieces?“ 
| (demanded he.) © They are very fine 


dra win g 
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drawings, I believe, Sir, but I think the ſub- 
ects of them are exceptionable.” * My 
dear girl, (he replied, laughing,) you know 
nothingof tne world; whoever excepts againſt 
the ſubjects of drawings, or the attitudes of 
| ftatues? 'tis the execution and proportions 
that attract our notice, and I aſſure you, my 
| little prude, there is nothing objectionable in 
any point of view, 1n thoſe drawings be- 
fore you, nor in the books, which are now 
moſt in repute among the faſhionable. circles 
in France.” 
Though my reaſon was not convinced 
I made no further ſcruples, but thanked him 
for his attention to my amuſement, and, break 
faſt over, retired to my own apartment, hav- 
ing my preſents carried there, that I might ex- 
amine them at my leiſure. 


« From this time my uncle's behaviour was 
to me unaccountable, ke was for ever ſeeking. 
opportunities to careſs me, his language was 
expreſſive. of the utmoſt fondnels, he Je. 
* 3 my 
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my perſon in ſuch glowing colours as ſome- 
times filled me with confuſion. In ſhort, ma- 
dam, not to tire you, within three months af- 
ter his return I began to be extreniely uneaſy 
at freedoms I ſcarce knew how to repulle. 
One morning after dreſſing ] went into the 

garden, a thing unuſual with me at that hour, 

and going round a ſerpentine walk, which led 

to a ſummer-houſe, I thought I heard voices 
there; I ſtopt at the back of it, which, as 


well as the front, had a door that opened into 


the garden, and W heard Agatha's voice, 
faying, © I tell yov, Sir, incre is no other 
pay, fend Albert off for a few days, or turn 
him off at once, for he loves Mifs Matilda as 
if ſhe were his own child, and therefore we 
muſt get rid of him; but you are ſo long ſet- 


ling your mind—get into her room at night 


when ſhe's aſleep, I'll take care nobody comes 
there, or tell her roundly at once you are not 
an uncle to her- would not longer ſtand up- 
on ceremony.” © Well, Agatha, I'll take 
your advice, and diſpatch Albert to-morrow, 
and the next mon 3 will be happy" ” You 
may 
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may ſuppoſe, madam, I was ſcarccly able to 
ſupport myſelf. Having heard thus far I 
tottered from the ſummer houſe, and got into 
the ſhrubbery, where I threw myſelf on the 

ground, and preſerved myſelf rom 8 by 
@ copious flood ol tears. 


1 oOvervhelmedby my own refiections, with 


out a friend or habitation to fly to for protec- 


tion, uncertain whetherfhis man was really my 

uncle or not, yet convinced he had the moſt 
diabolical deſigns againſt me, and thut in his 

houſe I could not be ſafe: it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe my feelings and diſtreſs ; at length I 


aroſe and recollected what the horrid woman 


| had ſaid of Albert, it was my only reſource. | 
I walked from the garden towards the ſtables; 
moſt fortunately I met him coming from 
them. © Albert, (ſaid I, haſtily) I wiſh to 
| ſpeak with you, follow me into the park. 
The man looked ſurpriſed— Me, Miſs—T 
follow you?” „ Yes, immediately,” (I re- 
plied.) I walked quickly to the park, he 
came after me ; when out of ſight of the houſe 
C4: I turn 
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tur ned to him — * Albert, do you love me? 
are you willing to ferve me?“ « Aye, that 


Twill, dear Miß, to the laſt drop of my 
blood.“ I then, without loſing time, told 


him the plot deſigned againſt me, and what 


was determined with reſpect to himſelf. The 
good creature was ſtruck dumb with ſurpriſe, 
but recovering himſelf, «By my ſoul, (cried 
he) I will fave and ſerve you whilſt I have 
breath, from ſuch devils. My dear young 
lady be eaſy, I have a ſiſter who lives at Lu- 
cerne, ſhe will be proud to ſerve you; 233 
long journey, but never fear, you can ride be- 
hind me, as you have often done in ſport: I'll 
manage the buſineſs to- night, never fear — get 
up a little early in the morning and meet me 
here.“ We then concerted our whole plan, 
and I returned to the houſe with a lighter 
heart, and got to my apartment unobſerved. 
I was foon aſter ſummoned to dinner; when 
1 faw my uncle I turned faint, he flew to me 


with tenderneſs— My dear Matilda, are you 


ill?” « Only a ſick hezd-ach,” (I replied, 
diſcngaging myſclf from him, and ſitting 


down. ) 
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down.) © I fear you have been reading too 
much.” „ Very likely, Sir; I ſhall be bet- 
ter by and bye,” was my aniwer. I could eat 
but little, yet I tried to do it, and alſo to rally 


my ſpirits to avoid ſuſpicion. When Albert 


was removing the cloth, © I have a great fa- 
vour to alk your Honour.“ What is it 
Albert?” (faid my uncle.) © Why, Sir, I 
have got a lifter married at a village near 


Lauſanne, and the poor ſoul does ſo long to ſee 
me, that if you could ſpare me for a week, I 


ſhould be mightily obliged to you?” * For 
a weck! (replied his maſter, pleaſure dancing 
in his eyes) you may ſet off to-morrow and 
ſtay a fortnight, it cannot be leſs time, to give 
you any comfort with your friends.” The 
poor fellow bowed his thanks and with- 
drew. . 


I now exulted in our proſpect of ſucceſs in 
my deliverance : I grew more cheerful, my 
uncle was tender and affectionate; I bore his 
careſſts without any repulſes, but left the 
room ſoon as poſſible. I employed myſelf in 
- C4: pack 
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packing up a few neceffaries in a ſmall port- 
mantua, with what little valuables I had, and 
was tolerably ſupplied with money, as I 
thought, knowing little of the expences of a 
Journey. I did not go to bed, and about four 
in the morning, when the whole houſe was 
buried in fleep, I took my portmantua, and 
with ſome difficulty carried it down ſtairs, 
opened the doors with the greateſt precau- 
tion, and, to my no ſmall joy, found Albert 
walking upon the green; he took my load 
from me, and, without ſpeaking, led the way 
to the ſtables, faſtened on the portmantua, and 
wetting me behind him, we rode off as faſt as 
poſſible. Previous to my quitting the room 
the preceding evening, I deſired my uncle not 
to wait breakfaſt for me, as I believed 1 
| ſhould ſcarcely riſe ſooner than ten, as I had 
not ſlept well the night before; I therefore 
thought we ſhould have ſome hours ſtart of 


any purſuit, and we proceeded on to Lucerne, 


the very oppoſite road from Lauſanne, » here 
Albert had aſked permiſſion to go to. After 
a tedious and painful journey we got ſafe to 
„ „„ Uueme 
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Lucerne. Alas! how great was our diſap- 
poiatment ; this ſiſter, on whoſe protection I 
_ relied, had been dead three weeks, and her 
little ſhop and ſtock given to a young woman 
who lived with her, and only a ſmall legacy 
left to Albert. What now was to be done? 
The miſtreſs of the houſe humanely offered 
me a bed for a night or two; vexation and 
fatigue compelled me to accept the offer: 
my poor fellow traveller was more affected 
than myſelf. We conſulted what was next to 
be done; he then recollected he had a rela- 
tion at Zurich, and propoſed my going on 
there. He ſaid it was a good city, and ſome 
way or other, doubtleſs, I might procure a 
living by my talents. Small as this hope was 
I had no alternative but to embrace it, and the 
next morning we purſued our journey; 
the day before yeſterday was the ſecond day 
of our travelling from Zurich. The ſtorm 
came on juſt before our entrance into the 

wood, we took ſhelter for ſome time, but the 

trees getting thoroughly wet, and the night 
letting in, we rode through it, in the hope of 


C6 meeting 
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1 meeting ſome friendly cottage ; we were for- 
tunate to our wiſhes, and by the inhabitants 
of that cottage we were conducted to this 
caſlle.” 


She then proceeded to relate the conver- 
ſation ſhe had heard, relative to its being 
haunted, with her terror of the JOG 


—— 


2 ar tment in the caſtle. 


6. 1 hope, madam, (added Matilda) the re- 
lation I have given, tough tedious and little 
interefting to you, will apologize for my ab- 
rupt intruſion here.” © Deareſt madam, 
(anſwered the Lady of the Caſtle) can you 
think it pofſible I fhould be unintereſted for 
a ſituation like yours? Young, new to the 
world, with uncommon attractions, without 
$1ends or prote ctors, ſurely misfortunes have 
taken an early hold in your deftiny ; but do 
not deſpair, my good young lady, Providence 
never forſakes the virtuous, but in its own 
good time will relieve us from every difficulty; 
an 
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an aſſurance of that truth has ſupported me 
under the bittereſt calamities, and though Iam 
at preſent dead to the world, I flatter myſelf 
I may be of ſome ſervice to you, but do not 


think of quitting this caſtle yet; happy ſhould _ 


I think myſelf if I could enjoy your ſociety 
always, but 'tis a ſelfiſh with and ſhall not be 
indulged, however our confidence ought to 
be reciprocal, and you ſhall know, in part, the 
_ peculiar diſtreſſes which have driven me to this 
aſylum, though my confidence muſt be limit- 
ed from reſtrictions Idare not break through.” 
4 fear, madam, (anſwered Matilda) how- 
ever eager my curioſity and anxiety may be 
_ awakened by your uncommon fituation, I 
muſt for the preſent poſtpone the gratifica- 
tion of it; my long abſence will, I am ſure, 
cauſe much trouble to my hoſpitable enter- 
tainers, and therefore tis time I ſhould re- 
turn.” « Well then, (faid the lady) when 
may I hope to ſee you again?” © After 
dinner, madam, I will attend you.” « 1 
ſhall think every minute an hour till then, (re- 
plied the lady,” They parted with mutual 
, . tegret. 
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regret. Matilda carefully ſhut the doors, ad 
returned to Bertha's apartments, with a lighter 
heart and a dawn of * 


On her entrance into the kitchen the good 
creature claſped her hands and ſhouted for 
joy; © O good God be thanked, (ſaid ſhe) 
that I ſee you once again; my dear lady, 
where have you been and what have you 
ſeen?” ©« An excellent library of books, 
{replied Matilda.) “ And did you fee no 
ghoſts, nor hear no noiſes?” © I ſaw no 
| ghoſts, but I certainly did hear noiſes.” 
Lord have mercy upon us! and fo, had 
you courage to ſtay?” © Yes, I ſtayed to 
view the apartments, but I was a little fright- 
ed, I muſt confeſs.” *© O, * heart, but 
1 hope you won't go again.” © Indeed I 
ſhall, (ſaid Matilda) I intend to fit there very 
often, and ſhall borrow ſome books to bring 
home with me.” O, madam, don't be ſo 
hardy, who knows what miſchief may come of 
it one day,” I have no fears, good Bertha; 
if we perform our duties towards God and 
man, 
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man, Providence will always preſerve us from 
evil.“ © Ah! Lord, madam, you talk ſo 
good ; I am fure I never did hurt to any body, 
nor Joſeph neither, and when no company 
comes here we be as quiet as lambs, and yet 
methinks 1 do with for folks ſometimes, be- 
cauſe you know tis very lonely but will you 
have your bed made below ſtairs to night?“ 

« No, (replied Matilda) I will ſleep in the 
| fame room, I have no apprehenſions at all 
now.“ Bertha wondered at the lady” ene, 

: but ſaid nothing. 


Albert had before this requeſted to leep 
below, for as they were ghoſts of quality, who 
never condefcended to viſit kitchens, he 


thought himſelf perfectly ſafe, on the n 
- floor. 


When an was over, Matilda faid ſhe 
| ſhould go to the library and fetch ſome books. 
Bertha looked quite woe begone, but was fi- 
| lent: not fo Albert, who had been informed 
of the perilous adventure his young miſtreſs 
5 rd N 
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had undergone inthe morning; he beſought her, 
with tears in his eyes, not to truſt herſelf again 


in the haunted rooms. © If any harm betides 
you, madam, I ſhall be a poor miſerable fel- 


low for the ſhort remnantof my days.” © Be 


not uneaſy, my friend Albert, no ghoſts can 
hurt me; tis the living only 1 fear, not the 


. dead]; aſſure yourſelf I ſhall return in perfect 
ſafety. „ 


Saying this ſhe went up ſtairs, leaving Ber- 


tha and Albert under great conſternation. 
« Well, the Lord love her, (ſaid the former) 
| the muſt be a pure good creature to have ſo 


much courage—I hope no harm will come 


on't.“ © I hope fo too, (cried Albert, wip- 
ing his eyes.) She is the beſt ſweereſt tem- 
pered young lady that ever lived; —ah! I 
little 1 to have ſeen ſuch a day as this 
for her.“ 


Whilſt theſe two worthy creatures were 


| expatiating upon her praiſe, Matilda purſued 
ber voy to the LF. of the Caltle, who was ex- 


Fecting 
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pecking her with impatience, and FORTY em- 
braced her upon her entrance. How 
mortifying the reflection, (ſail the lady, lead- 
ing her viſitant to a chair) that the unexpect- 
ed happineſs I enjoy muſt be purchaſed fo 
dearly as by your peace of mind; what de- 
light ſhould I feel in your ſociety, if diſtreſs 
and misfortune had not driven you here!“ 
e Believe me, madam, (anſwered Matilda) 
your preſence and converſation has greatly 
alleviated thoſe ſorrows which oppreſs my 
heart; and if my company ſhuuld be produ- 
tive of pleaſure to you, I ſhall feel much leſs 
regret for the cauſes which compelled me to 
ſeek this caſtle as an aſylum for an unhappy 
orphan, though but a temporary one only.” 
« Ah! my dear young lady (replied the 
other) you are but young in the ſchool of 
affliction ; you can look forward with hope, 
you can feel only for yourſelf, and, God for- 
bid, you ſhould ever know the ſorrows of a 
wiſe and mother, who knows not but that ſhe 
is childleſs and cut off for ever from thoſe en- 
dcaring nes.” «© ©, mam, (cred | Matil- 
da, 
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da, interrupting her) forgive me that I have 


revived ſuch terrible images to your mind; 


let not my curioſity occaſion ſuch painful 
ideas, at leaſt we will enjoy the preſent hour 


with mutual ſatisfaction, and defer your pain- 
ful recital 'till another day.” Charming 


girl, (ſaid the lady) I accept the delay you of- 
| fer me, and am happy that I can affure you 


of an aſylum whenever you grow tired of this 


_ caſtle. I have a ſiſter in France, married to 
the Marquis de Melfort, ſhe is one of the beſt 
of women; fir is no ſtranger to my ſituation 
and has repeatedly wiſhed me to come into the 
world and reſide with her, but I have power- 


ful reaſons for refuſing, though ſhe is the 


uieeareſt friend I have on earth, and I am cer- 
tain will rejoice to offer you an accommoda- 
tion in her houſe, and a place in her heart, as 
| ſhe has no children to engage her attention.“ 


Matilda made the warmeſt acknowledgements 
for this kind offer, but ſaid, unaccuſtomed as 
ſhe was to the buſy world, ſhe was apprehen- 


five Paris would be the laſt place ſhe ought to 
reſide in, particularly as her uncle might go 


there, 
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there, having property and friends in that 
city, and ſhe might run the hazard of being 
diſcovered. 


Whilſt ſhe was ſpeaking the lady's atten- 
dant entered with a letter, Joſeph has juſt 
brought this, my lady.” © Joſeph ! (repeated 
Matilda, involuntarily.) „ Yes, (faid the 
lady, ſmiling) your friend Joſeph is my friend 
alſo; this letter is from my ſiſter - but bid 
our old friend ſtep in.” Jofeph entered, but 
| ſtarted back with ſurpriſe when he beheld 
Matilda ſeated quietly in the room, “ Good 
Lord! (cried he) how came young madam 


here?” „ This lady's courage, you fee, has 
penetrated through our ſecret, and now we 


have no occaſion for any reſerve before her, 
ſhe will as carefully guard it from your.wife as 
| you do.” „ Lord! I am ſure (anſwered 
Joſeph) it goes to my heart to keep any thing 
from poor Bertha, ſhe is ſuch a good creature, 
but women's tongues will blab ſometimes, to 
be ſure, and as I have ſworn to your ladyſhip, 
God forbid 1 ſhould break my oath, though 
CE often 
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often and often I have longed to tell my wife. 
« However, Joſeph (ſaid the lady, gravely} 
I depend upon your honeſty and oath.” 
* You have nothing to fear, my lady, eighteen 


years practice has learnt me to hold my 


tongue ; have you any further commands?“ 
The lady replying 1 in the negative, he made 


his bow and retired, 


N That man is a faithful good creature, * 


owe my life to him; I know nothing of his 

wife, though I am told ſhe is a worthy wo- 
man; but as a ſecret ſhould never, if poſſible, 
be truſted to chance or accident, I made him 
ſwear not to reveal mine, without permiſſion 
from me.” Matilda expreſt her ſatisfaction 
that the lady had ſuch a faithful ſervant, and 


taking a book from the table, requeſted ſne 


would open her letter. 


This being complied with, ſhe preſently 


_ exclaimed, « Alas! my brother and ſiſter 
are going within a month to England, per- 
haps to ſtay lome time ; yet why ſhould I 


 grie ve 
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| grieve at that, they cannot come to me.” 
Then reading on, ſhe again cried out, My 
dear Mifs Weimer, if you will accept of my 
ſiſter's protection, it is now at your ſervice: 
hear what ſhe ſays, after expreſſing her regret 
that I cannot be of her party, I wiſh I 
could meet with ſome amiable female com- 
panion, to take the tour of England with me, 
there are ſo few of one's acquaintance that 
are deſirable as intimate friends, that nothing 
can be more difficult than to obtain ſuch a 
one as I am anxious to have: young ones we 
cannot meet with, and I cannot bear the idea 
of being plagued with the ridiculous fopperies 
of an old coquet; for I am not yet fo much 
of a French woman as to think there is no 
difference in ages, and that a fine dreſſed and 
high coloured lady, though near to her grand 
climacteric, ſhall be indulged in all che expec- 
tations of youth and beauty. 


2 Now, my dear Mig, you are exactly the 
lady that will ſuit my ſiſter; it is not proper, 
at your age, that you ſhould be buried here, 
bother 


If 
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_ otherwiſe it would be the greateſt felicity in 

the world for me to enjoy your converſation.” 
I certainly, madam, (anſwered Matilda) 

| ſhould think myſelf moſt fortunate in attend- 


ing the Marchioneſs, but indeed my finances 


are ſo ſlender, and the neceſſaries I have are 
fo trifling that I am unable to take a journey 
of conſequence. When I left my uncle's 
houſe I was fo entirely ignorant of travelling 


expences, that I conceived I had plenty of 
money to laſt a conſiderable time, but I find 
myſelf much miſtaken; my little ſtock is con- 


ſiderably diminiſhed, and I muſt try, by my 
| induſtry, ſoon to ſupport poor Albert as well 
as myſelf.” © I am happy, (returned the 
lady) that I can obviate ſome of your objec- 
tions. I have a large ſtore of linen I never 
can wear in this place; I have a good deal of 
money by me, for I do not ſpend half the in- 
come allowed me; you muſt—you ſhall do 
me the favour to accept my little aſſiſtance, 
as from a mother to her child, I will not be 
denied.” © Your goodneſs, madam, (ſaid 


Matilda) overpowers me, but, alas! poor 
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Albert, I cannot forſake him.“ „Nor ſhall 
you, my dear young lady; a faithful ſervant 
like him is an acquiſition to any family: my 

ſiſter, I am perſuaded, will rejoice to receive 


him; tell me, therefore, you accept of my 
propoſal, and I will write inſtantly: we ſhall 


then know when it will be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary you ſhould join her, that I may not be 


too ſoon deprived of the pleafure I now en- 


joy. I ſhall leave it to yourſelf to acquaint _ 
her, or not, as you pleaſe, with your ſtory, 
tis ſufficient I recommend you as a friend of 
mine.“ Matilda could form no objection to 


this kind offer in her deſperate circum- 


ſtances ; and whilſt ſhe amuſed herſelf with a 
book, the lady wrote her letter, and having 


read it previous to its delivery to Joſeph, her 


Young friend expreſt her warmeſt acknow- 


ledgments for the favourable mannerin which 


the was mentioned in it. This buſineſs ſet- 


tled, the lady took her into the next apart- 
ment, the windows of which were alſo cloſed. 
« This room (ſaid the) opens into the garden, 


where I walk occaſionally of an evening, 


when 
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when not liable ro obſervation. In theſe 


drawers, my dear Miſs, there are plenty of 


neceſſaries, all at your ſervice ; to-morrow 
we will examine them.“ „I cannot find lan- 


guage, madam, to expreſs my gratitude.“ 


Do not attempt it, be aſſured your accept- 


tance of my little aſſiſtance is a ſufficient re- 
turn for what you conſider as an obligation. 
But pray tell me how you came to venture 


viſiting theſe apartments, which are generally 


believed to be haunted?” As I never had 
my mind occupied by any ideas of ghoſts, (an- 
ſwered Matilda) and could not conceive any 
actions of my life had ſubjected me to the 
terror of ſupernatural viſitations, I believed 
there muſt be ſome other cauſe for the ap- 


pearance of lights which I traced in the win- 


dows above, and for the noiſe 1 heard in the 
night, though I confeſs the latter did territy 
me; I reſolved therefore to viſit theſe rooms, 


although I was told in one of them there 


was blood on rhe floor and horrid inſcriptions. 
on the windows.” Tour information was 
due, (anſwered the lady, with a figh ſhe. 


could 
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could not ſuppreſs) it is the room above 
which anſwers the deſcription you have 


heard; another day, when TI have related my 
melancholy ſtory, you ſhall ſee it. I am 


much pleaſed with your courage, which pro- 


ceeded from a right principle : when the 


mind is conſcious of no evil actions, nor any 
deviations from rectitude, there is no cauſe for 
fear or apprehenſions in a thinking ſenſible 


_ perſon, and I hope, my dear Miſs Weimar, 
you will never want reſolution on ſimilar oc- 
caſions; judge always for yourſelf, and never 
be guided by the opinions of weak minds.” 
Tou are very good, madam, (replied Ma- 


tilda) in favouring me with your approbation; 


I ſhall think myſelf particularly fortunate if 
you will condeſcend to inſtruct me, for it is 


with ſhame I confeſs, more attention has been 


paid to external accompliſhments than to the 
cultivation of my mind, or any information 


reſpecting thoſe principles of virtue a young 


woman ought early to be acquainted with.” 
© You are truly good and amiable, (ſaid the 
lady ;) born with ſentiments of virtue, and 
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natural underſtanding pointed out the right 
path to happineſs, purſue it through life, ever 
remember it 1s better to ſuffer from the follies 


or vices of others than to feel ſelf-condemna- 


tion from a ſenſe of your own: the one, time 
and patience may ſubdue, or at leaſt blunt the 


ſharpedge that wounds you; but, for the other 


there is no conſolation, ſelf-reproach admits 


no healing balm, that can enable us to ſtem 


the torrent of oppreſſion, or the evils which 
ariſe from our own miſconduct. You will 


= pardon the freedom you have invited, my 
good i young lady 3 when you know my ſtory 5 


you will find J am qualified to ſpeak on the 
ſubject from very painful leſſons, which I pray 


heaven you may ever be a ſtranger to.” She 
now took her hand and led her to the other 


room, where refreſhments and pleaſing con- 


verſation made the two hours Matilda paſſed 


there the moſt pleaſing ſhe had ever known. 


When ſhe took leave they parted with regret, 


and propoſed meeting at an early hour the 


following day; when the lady promifed to 
relate the events that had compelled her to a 
„„ „„ ſecluſion 
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ſecluſion from the world, and the motives 
which induced her to alarm every ſtranger that 
came to the Caſtle. 


Matilda ſtept into the library, and ſelecting 
two or three books, returned to her friendly 
hoſteſs, whoſe ſurpriſe and pleaſure ſeemed 
equally gratified by ſeeing her in ſafety. Jo- 
ſeph came in ſoon after; he looked with in- 

creaſed reſpect and kindneſs, but was entirely 
ſilent as to their meeting in the lady's apart- 
ment. 


W * the hour of retiring came, Matilda 
repaired to her room with great cheerfulneſs, 
and when Albert, with tears, entreated her to 
ſleep below, ſhe replied, « You may, my 
good Albert, if you chuſe ; but I ſhall ſleep 
perfectly quiet above ſtairs ; be under no ap- 
prehenſions for me (added ſhe, ſmiling) I am 
no longer a ſtranger, and have not the ſmall- 
eſt apprehenſions of being moleſted this 
night. She took up her candle and left 
them, % ond wn, 

5 oY cc Well, 


* . 
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Well, (cried Bertha) the Lord be good 


unto her, for ſure ſhe is the beſt and moſt | 


courageous lady Jever ſaw i in my life; I be- 
lieve 1t would kill me if any harm was to hap- 
pen to ſuch a ſweet creature,” 


All now retited to reſt, and Albert thought 
himſelf quite ſafe on the Pom: floor from the 
— ghoſts. 


In the morning they met with great ſatis- 
faction; every one eagerly demanded of Ma- 
tilda if ſhe had ſlept undiſturbed ; ſhe afſured 
them ſhe had, and was greatly refreſhed. 
This account pleaſed them all. Albert went 
out to aſſiſt Joſeph in the garden; and his 
miſtreſs was preparing to viſit her friend, 
when Jaqueline made her appearance from 
the kitchen with Bertha. Matilda was ex- 
tremely glad to ſee the good woman, en- 


quired after Pierre, and thanked her for the * 


good accommodations ſhe had procured for 
her in the Caſtle. Dear me, (aid Jaque- 
” „F 


2 
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line) you cannot think how glad I am to ſee 
you, my lady; I was a-coming yeſterday, but 
I was buſy waſhing, and, Lord help me, this 
morning before day I was a-frightened out of 
my wits, for I heard ſome horſes galloping by 
the door, and I thought I heard this lady 

ſcreaming moſt piteouſly; fo, ſays I, dear 

heart, Pierre, I am afraid ſome miſchief has 

happened to young madam, fo I'll be fure to 
go to the Caſtle when I have hung out my 
clothes; fo Pierre he went to fell wood, and 


I made all haſte here, and glad to > my heart | oe 
am to lee you all ſaſe. 85 5 88 5 


Matilda thanked the friendly woman for 
her attention, and after a little chat left the 
two goſſips together, and haſtened to the lady, 
telling them ſhe was going to fit in the li- 
brary. She crofſed the apartment and de- 
ſcended the ſtairs, ſaw the lady's room open, 
and walked in; no one was there, but a great 
appearance of diſorder in the room, one of 
the ſtools thrown down, a candle on the floor, 
| another burning on the table, and ſeveral 


23 . things 
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things ſcattered about : ſhe was ſurpriſed — 
ſhe knocked, ſhe called, ſhe had no anſwer. 
Terrified beyond expreſſion, ſhe ventured in- 
to the other room, where the bed was; it was 
empty, but had the appearance of being laid 
on; a little cabinet, which ſtood on the draw- 
ers, was open and emptied of its contents. 
She returned; ſhe went through the ſeveral 
rooms that were open, all were deſolate; ſhe 
once more went back to the ground floor. 
The candle was nearly extinguiſhed, ſhe took, 
up and lighted the other, and, on looking 
round, ſhe ſaw the door that opened from the 
bed room into the garden was a jar, and on 
trial it opened; ſhe then readily conceived 
the lady muſt have been carried away through 

the garden, but by whom it was impoſſible 

to gueſs; robbers would never have incom- 
moded themſelves with females. She came 
in and was about to ſhut the garden door, 
when ſhe thought the ſound of footſteps 
reached her ears—ſhe trembled and ſtopt, 
preſently a door, the oppoſite ſide of the bed, 
opened, and oſeph pred: ſhe was over» 

| 3 
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 joyed—he looked ſurpriſed ; « O, Joſeph, 
(cried ſhe) what is become of your lady?“ 
Aſtoniſhed at the queſtion, the poor fellow 
repeated her words, and added, «© Good Lord, 
madam, has not your ladyſhip ſeen her ?” 
« No, (replied ſhe ;) I have ſearched every 
room in vain, and found this garden door 
open.” „O, ſhe is carried off then (cried 


hae) and we are all undone—O, my dear, dear 


lady, you are betrayed at laſt.” Tears burſt 
from his aged eyes; Matilda ſunk into a 
chair, overcome with ſorrow, © But, (ſaid 
the, when able to ſpeak) how could any one 
enter, there is no door forced?“ © Yes, 
madam, there is, (anſwered Joſeph) 1 found 
the kitchen door burſt off its hinges, and 


came in trembling for fear of what had hap- 


pened.“ From whence could any one 
come into the kitchen?” © Why, madam, 
there is a private paſſage underground, from 
the garden to the under apartments, which is 
unknown to every body, as I thought, but to 
the lady and myſelf; but it muſt be diſcover- 
ed by ſomebody, and we are all undone. 

D 4 Haſte n, 


Jon 
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Haſten, madam, out of this place, 1 will 
faſten up the doors and follow you.” © Jo- 
ſeph (ſaid Matilda) can you meet me in the 
garden by and bye, I wiſh to ſpeak with 
will wait upon your ladyſhip; I will look 
about a little, I think no one will come here 

in the open day.” Matilda retired, with 
trembling limbs and a beating heart, to her 
own apartment; here ſhe ruminated on what 
had happened to her friend ſo recently gain- 
ed, and fo irrecoverably loſt Alas! poor 
lady (faid ſhe) who knows what evils ſhe may 
have to encounter with; aſtranger as I am to 
her ſtory, I have no clue to guide me who 
may have carried her off, or by whom the 
cruel action was committed; doubtleſs it 
muſt have been her cries that alarmed Jaque- 
line—What will become of me? How are 
all my flattering proſpects vaniſhed ?” With 

_ theſe bitter reflections ſhe paſſed the hours 

till dinner time came; ſhe then went 
down, but with a countenance ſo altered, that 
hertha ſtarted back and cried out, © O, for 
a cer- 


c Directly after dinner, madam, 1 
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a certain young madam has ſeen ſomething 
and been frightened !” Albert looked with 
anxious curioſity, „Be not uneaſy, my 


good friends, (ſaid ſhe ;) 1 aſſure you neither. 


| ghoſts nor noiſes have terrified me, but I am 
not very well; after dinner perhaps I may be 
| better.” © Heaven ſendit” (cried Bertha.) 
Albert joined in the wiſh ; and Matilda, af 
fected by their kindneſs, went into the par- 
lour, where her dinner was ſerved up, not in 


ſtate or profuſion indeed, but good wild 


fowls, eggs, ſallads, and fruit. She waited 
impatiently until ſhe thought Joſeph had 
nearly dined, and then walked towards the. 
garden; in a little time Joſeph joined her, 
and walking before, conducted her to a diſtant 
part of it, where a ſmall arbour i in a ſhrub- 
bery appeared almoſt choaked with weeds; 
he led her into it, ſhe fat down“ Now, 
Joſeph, for heaven's ſake, tell me every thing 
about the dear lady.” That I cannot do, 
(replied Joſeph, ſhaking his head ;) my oath 
| will not permit me; but underneath this ſtone. 
(aid he, ſtamping his foot) is an underground 
= * | Paſſage, 
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paſſage, one end of which goes to that part 
of the caſtle, and opens into a private place 
behind the kitchen; the other end goes 
through to the end ot the wood, I believe, 
for I never had courage to go lo far on, but 
this morning, when I went down the paſſage, 
and came round, I found both doors forced 
off their hinges below, and was much afraid 
to come up, where I found you, madam : who 
it is that has been ſo wicked, I can only gueſs, 
and Lord have mercy on the poor lady, I tear 


no good will come to her.” © But how 


come the garden door open; could thev con- 
vey her through that into the road ?” „ Yes, 

(replied Joſeph) that was the way, for after 
you went up ſtairs I went into the garden, and 
the great gate, at the end, was unbolted juſt 
at the end of the wood, and I do ſuppoſe they 


5 had horſes waiting there, or a carriage. The 


few jewels my poor lady had is taken from 
her little cheſt, but there are no locks broke on 
the drawers, and her pockets are left behind, 
on a ſtool, with every thing in them ; 'twas 
no robbers, my lady, I fear.” *« fear ſo 
Sy ED __ too 
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[ too, (anſwered Matilda, with a deep ſigh;) I 
| dread that ſhe is fallen into worſe hands—” 
ec Into worſe than I fear has got her, (faid 
Joſeph) ſhe cannot be fallen Lord how I 
rejoiced ſhe had got your ladyſhip with her.” 
cc Aye, Joſeph (reſumed Matilda) I grieve 
for her and feel my own loſs ;—Do you know 
her ſiſter the Marchioneſs? „ I ſaw her 
once after my lady was married; they fay ſhe 
is very happy—God help us, 'twas n't ſo 
| here.” „ Your lady has wrote to the Mar- 
chioneſs relative to me; did not you take a 
letter yeſterday ?” © Yes, my lady, and if 
there be any anſwer to it I ſhall be ſure to 
have it, and you may open it, you know, be- 
cauſe the good lady never wrote to any one 
_ elſe.” Poor Matilda knew not what to do; 
ſhe was deſirous of ſtaying 'til] this anſwer 
arrived. She was anxious to explore thoſe 
apartments that were locked, and after ſome 
heſitation aſked Joſeph if he would meet her 
there, to-morrow morning. Aye, ſure, 
that I will (returned he) and as I left the 
lamps . in the paſſage, if you like, 1 
D 6 -- — —_ 
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will go down this way with you now.” (No, 
(faid ſhe) not now; I will meet you to-mor- 


cow in the library, and we may return this 


way, for I own ſhould like to ſee it, though 
tis plain the paſſage muſt be known.” FE 


They now ſeparated, and Matilda found no 
poſſibility of gratifying her curioſity, Joſeph's 


doath being againſt her, and ſhe too much re- 


ſpected her friend to urge a violation of 1 it on 
any grounds. 


She returned to her apartment and amuſed 
| herſelf for a ſliort time with a book; but the 
agitation of her mind would not admit of 
entertainment; ſhe threw it aſide and called for 
Albert; he inſtantly attended her. My 
good friend, (faid ſhe) I propoſe remaining 
| here a week or ten days, perhaps not ſo 
long, to refreſh myſelf ; how far are we from 
Zurich?“ © About a 7 and a half's 
x journey, not much more.” © Well then, 
Albert, we will wait a few days until I am 
more in health, unleſs you are very anxious to 


get 
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get there.“ „ Me, my dear young lady, 
Lord bleſs you, 1 want to go only on your ac- 
count, its all one to me where I am, if you are 
ſafe.” Matilda was pleaſed at his anſwer and 

expreſt her gratitude for his kindneſs in ſuch 
terms as brought tears into his eyes. * God 
bleſs you, madam, I'll go with you all the 
world over.” He bowed and retired. © Good 


creature (exclaimed Matilda) heaven has 


bleſt you with an honeſt feeling heart; how 
much ſuperior are thy ſentiments to thoſe of 
better underſtanding and cultivated talents, 
when tbeir minds are depraved by the indul- 
gence of nt paſſions!“ 


She ſought to compoſe her ſpirits, and 
wait with patience for the expected letter, 
which ſne thought muſt determine her future 
deſtiny. She had recommended to Albert 
not to ſtir from the houſe, leſt he might be 
ſeen by any one that knew him in paſſing the 
road, which caution ſhe obſerved herſelf. 


de 
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The following morning after breakfaſt ſhe 


repaired to the library; ah! thought ſhe, 
what tranſport, if I ſhould find the dear lady 


returned! but no ſuch happineſs awaited her; 
ſhe entered the apartments with a beating 


heart, and remained near ten minutes in the 


library before Joſeph made his appearance. 


« Well, Joſeph, (faid ſhe, haſtily, on his en- 


tering the room) how are things below 
ſtairs?” „ All the fame as they were yeſter- 


day, madam ; the doors were faſt, and every 
thing as | left them.” © have a very great 
deſire, (ſaid ſhe) to fee that room where the 


inſcriptions are, and which I find is locked 
up, can you open it?” „ es, I can; the | 
key is below, but if I may en my mind, 1 
think you had better not go.” © Why ſo, 
| (demanded ſhe.) © Why, becauſe, to my 


thinking, its a diſmal] place, and will put me 
in mind of 12d doings.” © You make me 


more curious - pray indulge me, Joſeph * | 
« Well, madam, I'll go with you, but 'tis 


fore againſt my mind.” He went down, and 
| ſoon returned with two keys, but with evident 
reluctance 


| 
| 


| 
| 
F 
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reluctance in his countenance ; © I believe 


one of theſe is the key (ſaid he ;) there uſe 1 | 
to hang three upon the peg, the other is gone, 


or left in the cloſet door perhaps yet: I don't 
think my lady ever came up to open theſe 


rooms.” Whilſt he was talking he was try- 
ing the keys; neither of them would open 


the firſt door, the ſecond he unlocked pre- 


ſently ; they entered; it was a dreſſing room, 
handſomely farniſhed ; they tried the door 
which opened into the other room, it was 


faſtened on the inſide. © This is very 
ſtrange, (faid Joſeph ;) I will go down again 
and ſee if I can find the other key, if you are 


not afraid to ſtay alone.” © Not in the 


leaft,” (faid Matilda, who was examining 


the room very carefully.) The win- 
dows were very high and grated with bars of 
iron, the hangings were dark green damaſk, 
every thing was handſome, yet the grated 
windows made it appear gloomy. 


Joſeph now returned with a countenance of 


horror anddiſmay—* O, my lady, Ican find no 
z 3 | | | © 
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key, but looking about the kitchen, behind the- 
door I found a large knife, all over blood.“ 
„ Gracious heaven! (cried Matilda) what is 
it you tell me; I tremble with apprehenſion ; 
let us force that door, at all events.” 


1 intend it, (anſwered Joſeph) and have 


brought a bar with me for the purpoſe.” 
The door in the dreſſing- room being the 
llighteſt, after a good deal of labour, the old 
man burſt it open. What a ſcene preſented 
itſelf ! a woman on the bed weltring in blood! 
Both uttered a cry of horror, and ran to the 
| bed; it was the elderly attendant of the lady 


85 4 dead. by a wound in her throat. 


The fight was too much for poor Matilda, 
ſhe ſunk fainting into a chair: Joſeph was 
| frightened out of his wits; he flew down as 
faſt as poſſible, and returned with water, he 
bathed her face and hands, and ſhe re- 


vived. 


0, Joſeph! (cried ſhe) the lady—the 
dear lady ! what is become of her in ſuch 
e deln 
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bloody hands?“ © The Lord only knows, 
| (anſwered he, looking with terror towards the 
cloſet.) Directed by his eye, Matilda aroſe 
and walked to the door; the key was in it; 
ſhe unlocked it, and was about to enter, when 
caſting her eyes on the floor, ſhe ſaw it was 
all over ſtained with blood, dried into the 
floor ſhe ſtarted, and involuntarily retreat- 
ed, but Joſeph, who had looked round, ſaid, 
« You may enter, madam, nothing is here.” 
With trembling ſteps ſhe entered the cloſet, 
her heart beating with terror; it was a large 
light cloſet, with a very high window, grated 
like the other, hung with dark green ſtuff; 
two ſtools covered with the fame, and a large 
wardrobe in it. On the floor was plainly 
mark d the ſhape of a hand and fingers traced 
in blood, which ſeemed to have flowed in great 
quantities. Good heavens ! (cried ſhe) 
ſome perſon was doubtleſs murdered here 
too.” © Intended to have been murdered, 
(anſwered Joſeph, wiping his eyes) © but 
thank God ſhe eſcaped then.” He faid no 
more. Matilda, extremely terrified, haſtened 
Our 
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out of the cloſet, when the poor creature on 


the bed met her eyes, O, Joſeph! (ex- 


claimed ſhe, turning with horror from the 


ſcene) what is to be done with this unfortu- 


nate woman ?” © Dear, my lady, I can't 


tell; I have neither ſtrength to dig a grave, 
nor can I carry her down.” © It is plain, 


| (faid Matilda) the wretches who have carried 
off the lady, murdered the ſervant to prevent 
diſcovery.” © I fear, (cried Joſeph) my 
turn will be next my mouth will be ſtopt 
from the ſame fear.” God forbid, (ſaid 
| Matilda;) but as I have now no hopes of 
finding the lady, and it will be dangerous to 
entruſt another perſon with the ſecret, 1 
think, Joſeph, if we can find a ſmall trunk or 
_ cheſt, to fill it with the linen and neceſſaries 


your lady offered me, and convey it to one 


of the rooms in the other wing; I will write 


a line and l᷑ave on the table: yet, on ſecond 


_ thought, it will be uſeleſs, ſhould ſhe eſcape, 

| ſhe can never think of coming here again: we 
will therefore lock and bolt up every door; 
you can take the keys of the places be- 


low 


— — 
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low to your own kitchen, and now and then 
come through the paſſage to ſee if all is ſafe.” 
Poor Joſeph, with a heavy heart, agreed to 


They had now ſtayed ſome time, and 
thought it beſt to ſeparate and meet again af- 
ter dinner : they gladly left theſe horrid rooms, 
and returned by different ways to their own 
| habitation. | 


When Matilda came to her apartment, the 
terror of her mind was unſpeakable; all ſhe 


| had ſeen, all ſhe had heard crowded upon her 


remembrance, and gave her the moſt horrible 
ideas. She could not think Joſeph's fears un- 
reaſonable : if he was ſuppoſed to be in the 
ſecret, his life was not ſafe, and in his fate the 
whole family might be involved: What can 

. I—what ought I to do? (cried ſhe, ſhedding a a 
torrent of tears) no friend to adviſe me, no 
certainty of a place to receive me, if I go 
from hence, and a probability, that, if I ſtay, 


I may be murdered ; —what a dreadful alter. - 


native 


—_— — 
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native is mine!“ After giving free vent to 


her tears, ſhe endeavoured to compoſe her 
mind, by addreſſing the Almighty Power to 
protect her. 


Sweet are the conſolations which religion 


_ affords ! In all our difliculties and diſtreſſes, 


when ſupplicating the Supreme Being with 


fervor and a perfect reliance on his goodneſs, 


we feel a refignation and confidence, that en- 


able us to ſupport preſent evils, and look for- 
ward with hope to happier days. Such were 


the feelings of Matilda: ſhe roſe from her 


knees with ſerenity ; ſhe recovered reſolu- 


tion and firmneſs ; © I will not deſpair, (faid 


1 ſne) the Almighty will preſerve a friendleſs 


orphan, unconſcious of guilt, that relies on his 


protection. She dried up her tears, and met 


the family as uſual. 


When dinner was over, ſhe returned to the 


library ; Joſeph ſoon joined her; they went 
down to the deſerted parlour, Matilda could 
not help ſhuddering : Joleph found a trunk, 


the 
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the drawers were opened, and ſhe took out 
ſuch neceſſaries of every kind as ſhe thought 
ſhe muſt want, yet left plenty behind. In 
one drawer the found a purſe, with a good 
deal of money in it; here ſhe heſitated ; the 
lady had told her ſhe would ſupply her, yet 
ſhe knew not to what amount: Joſeph per- 
ſuaded her to take the whole, © Be aſſured, 
| madam, my dear lady will never return, cried | 
he. After much heſitation and reluctance, 
ſhe at length divided it, and then taking a pen 
and ink, ſhe took an inventory of the clothes 
and money, with an acknowledgement to re- 


pay it when able, and locked it in the drawer 
with the purſe. 


Having packed up thoſe few things ſhe had 
ſelected, and requeſted Joſeph would take it, 
by and bye, to a room near hers, ſhe ſaid, «] 

cannot be eaſy under the idea, that the poor 
woman above ſhould lie there to decay; is 
there no way to place her in a decent 
manner? Afﬀer ſome pauſe Joſeph 
ſaid, ” there 1 is a large cheſt in the back- - 


kitchen, | 
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kitchen, with old trumpery in it, if I take 


them out, perhaps we might get the body 
there, but I fear I have not ſtrength to bring 
it down.” © Let us ſee the cheſt firſt, (re- 


| plied Matilda) and then we will conſider of 


the other.” She followed him into the back- 
kitchen, ſaw the cheſt, and its contents were 
ſoon tumbled into one corner. Now, Jo- 
ſeph (faid ſhe) I will aſſiſt you to bring the 


body down.” © You, my lady!“ (cried he, 


ſtaring at her.) « Yes, (rejoined ſhe ;) let 
us go up.” She led the way and he follow- 


ed; having unlocked and entered the room 


ſhe could not help ſhuddering; yet took 
more obſervation of the gloomy apartment 


than ſhe had been enabled to do in the morn- | 


ing; and recollecting what ſhe had heard 


about inſcriptions ; ſhe got upon a chair, and 
from thence to a kind of window ſeat very 


high from the ground : ſtanding on this ſhe 
examined the window ; it looked out towards 


a ſort of battlement, which ſurrounded the 
back part of the caſtle, the north wind blew 
full upon it, the only proſpects were the 


walls 


| 
| 
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walls and diſtant mountains. On the win- 
dow ſhe ſaw ſeveral lines apparently cut with 
a diamond; in one place ſhe read, 


] am dumb, as folemn ſorrow ought to be; 


« Could my griefs ſpeak, my tale I'd tell to thee.” 

In another place theſe lines were written; 
855 A wife, a mother ret endearing ties ! 

«© Torn from my arms, and heedleſs of my cries ; 


* Here 1 am doomed to waſte my wretched life, 


Nu more a mother—a diſcarded wife,” 
And again, in another place, 


« Would you be happy, fly this hated room, 
For here the loſt Victoria meets her doom, | 


O (ect oblivion calm my tortur'.l mind, 


e To grief, to ſorrow, to deſpair conſigned. 


« Let gentle fleep my heavy eye- lids cloſe, 
Or friendly death, the cure for ail our woes, 


„By one kind ſtroke, give latting ſure repoſe. , | 
Several 
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Several other lines, expreſſive of miſery, 


though not of poetical talents, were written 


in different places, that proved the unhappy 


writer ſought to amuſe her painful ideas by 
her melancholy employment. 


Poor Matilda, conclated the wretched 
victim to ſome mercileſs man was ſacrificed 
in that cloſet where the hand was deeply im- 
printed in blood on the floor ; ſhe viewed it 
with horror, and getting down from the win- 
dow; as Joſeph had wrapt the body in the 
counterpane which lay on one ſide; he tried 


to lift it, and found the weight leſs than he 


5 expected, ce 1 can carry it ney if my lady,” , 


and crept out of the room with it. Matilda, 
ſhutting the door haſtily, followed him. 
They depoſited the unfortunate woman in 
the cheſt, which was faſtened down, and 


without ſpeaking a ſingle word returned to the 
_ parlour : here Matilda burſt into tears, her 
reſolution and ſpirits began to fail; the ſcenes 
ſhe had witneſſed, added to her own diſ- 
| treſſes, were indeed ſufficient to wound and 


terriſy 
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terrify a ſtouter heart than this young crea- 
ture's; little acquainted with the calamities 
of life, ſhe had flown from approaching dan- 
ger, Without the leaſt idea of the miſeries ſhe 
might encounter in her journey ! Joſeph 
ſympathized in her ſorrow, and waited with- 
out ſpeaking till ſhe grew more compoſed ; 
« Come, dear lady, let us leave this forrow- 


ul place; I will take ſome oil and trim the 


lamps, for I ſhall come here every day, 
though, God knows, with very little hops: of 
ever ſeeing my dear miſtreſs again.” Ma- 
tilda, oppreſt and languid, roſe Gees her 
chair; he followed her with the box to the 
apartment next her's, and having depoſited it, 
returned to lock up the doors and trim the 
lamps in the paſſage, aſſuring her he would 
call daily at the poſt to ſeek for letters, as all 
came directed to him. 


She threw herſelf on the bed after his de- 
parture, and gave her mind up to the moſt 


melancholy reflections; © Good heavens! 


(cried ſhe) what ſcenes of murder and atroci- 
VOL. 1. T ous 
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ous crimes mult have been perpetrated in this 
caſtle ; how great is my curioſity to know 
more of the unhappy Victoria ſo recently 
the cauſe of joy and ſorrow, and her un- 
fortunate attendant, but their fate is en- 
veloped in myſtery and horror, what mine 
may be, heaven only knows.” — 


Whenitgrew near dark ſhe went up ſtairs, but 
ſo altered by the agitations of her mind, that 
Bertha ſcarted and exclaimed, “ Dear, my 
lady, are yeu ill.” ©« I am not very well, 
(replied Matiida;) I ſhall take an early ſup- 
per, and retire to bed.” The poor women, 
with great nimbleneſs prepared her ſupper, of 
which her gueſt eat but ſparingly, and after 

ſending for Albert, who appeared very ſorrow- 
ful for her indiſpoſition; ſhe comforted him 

by an aſturance of its being very trifling, and 
that ſhe ſhould be better aſter a night's reſt; 
which was indeed verified; for having com- 
' mended herſelf to the protection of the Fa- 
ther to the fatherleſs, ſhe droped into a 


folk 
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ſoft lumber, and aroſe the tollowing morning 


quite reſreſned and compoſed. | 


For ſeveral days nothing particular occur- 


red; her friends at the cottage called often 


to ſee her; Joſeph viſited the deſerted apart- 


ments every day, all remained quiet; 
the uncertainty of the lady's fate gave them 
great diſquietude, but there was no hope of 


obtaining any information of an event which 
ſeemed buried in obſcurity. 


One day when Joſeph returned from town, 


he whiſpered the lady to go into the garden; 


ſhe walked chither it directly, he ſoon follow- 


ed, and delivered to her the expected letter 


from the Marchioneſs ; ſne made no ſcruple 
of opening it. After lamenting the unhappy 


ſituation of her ſiſter, and expreſſing her 
withes that ſhe would quit ker gloomy abode, 


ſhe thanks her moſt cordiaily for her recom- 


mendation of the young l:dy, whoſe com- 
pany will be higity acceptable to her, and aſ- 
ſures her lilecr ſhe will encavour, by every 


T2: kind- 
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kindneſs and attention in her power, to make 


the young lady's ſituation agreeable, and ſhall 
_ eſteem her acceptance of their protection as a 


very particular favor. She admires her reſo- 
lution in viſiting the apartments 1n the caſtle, 


andi is only ſorry her ſiſter cannot participate 


in the pleaſures of ſociety. She concludes 


with requeſting the young lady may join them 
at Paris, ſoon as poſſible, within a fortnight ; 
and aſſure herſelf that her old and faithful ſer- 
vant will be received and retained in the 
family with kindneſs and eaſe to himſelf, 


This letter, ſo gratifying to the wiſhes of 


Matilda, was read with tranſport ; ſhe deter- 
| mined to ſet forwards on her Journey within 
two or three days. Joſeph undertook to pro- 
cure her a carriage from the next town, and 


ſhe intended leaving the horſe for his uſe, and 
take Albert in the chaiſe with her. The 


next conſideration was in what manner to ac- 


count to the latter for her ſudden intention 


of going to Paris, and his reception in the fa- 
mily of the Marquis: after ſome deliberation, 


ſhe 
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ſhe returned to the kitchen, and calling Al- 
bert aſide, told him, by the moſt fortunate and 
unexpected intelligence ſhe had heard of an 
aſylum for herſelf and him, at Paris, in the 
| houſe of a worthy family, where ſhe hoped 
they ſhould both meet reſt and happineſs ; and 
that it was her deſign to proceed on her 
journey the third day from that. Albert 
ſtared with wonder, but never interrupted 
her till ſhe ſtopt ſpeaking, then, in a heſitat- 
ing manner, Paris is a long journey—1 
have no friends there; are you ſure, madam ?” 
« Yes, Albert, (ſaid ſhe) I am very 
ſure we ſhall find friends there to receive us; 
I cannot explain every thing to you now, ſome 
time hence perhaps you ſhall be informed of 
every thing.” © God bleſs you, my dear 
young lady! (cried he) if you are ſatisfied I 
am ſure I ought to be ſo, and will go with 
you when and wherever you pleaſe.” She 
was affected by his love and confidence; ſhe 
aſſured him, ſhe never ſhould forget the obli- 
gations ſhe owed to him, and that his eaſe and 
py would ever be her firſt care. The 
— 3 - old 
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old man hurried from her with tears in his 
eyes. Bertha wes next informed of her in- 
tended departure, and was truly ſorry, be- 


cauſe, as ſhe ſkid, *rwas con fortable to have 
ſome kind body in that lonely place, and be- 


cauſe the lady having plenty ct money, they 
had very good living now, which, to ſay 
truth, ſhe was ſorry to loſe. 


The day previous to her departure ſhe ſent 


for Pierre and Jaqueline : the honeſt couple | 


were vexed to hear ſhe'was about to leave them. 
She gave them ſome money, and aſſured both 


families, whenever ſhe had it in her power, 
ſhe would remember their kindnefs, and re- 
ward it ina more ample manner than ſhe now : 
could do. They beſtowed a thouſand bleſ- 


ſings cn her, and declared ſhe had made them 
rich for life. 


Aer they had left her Joſeph acquainted 
Bertha, that a chaiſe would be there early the 


next morning, and deſired ſne might have 
: breakfaſt ready for the lady. 


Matilda 
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Matilda had but little reſt; her journey, 
the circumſtance of ſuch an awkward ſituation, 
as a ſelf- introduction amongſt entire ſtrangers, 
to one ſo little accuſtomed to company as ſhe 
was, gave her much pain; yet on the 
other hand, ſhe ought to conſider that in 
her uniriended, unprotected ſtate, an 2Flum, 
ſuch as was now offered to her, muſt be 
deſirable andadvantageous ; and that as in this 
life we ſeldom meet with pleaſure or happi- 
neſs, without ſome alloy, ſhe ought to be 
thank ful for the good, and ſubmit to tempo- 
rary inconveniences without murmuring. She 
aroſe early; her heart was depreſſed when ſhe 
reflected on the uncertain fate of the lady to 
whoſe kindneſs ſhe was indebted for her pre- 
ſent hopes and expectations: Ah! (cried 
ſhe) heaven bleſs you, deareſt lady, wherever 
you are, and may Providence one day reſtore 
you to felicity and your friends.” She 
quitted the apartment with a flood of tears, 
and, coming, found the breakfaſt ready, and 
ſoon after a chaiſe at the gate; Joſeph con- 
veyed her portmantua and box to the car- 
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riage ; Albert ſtared a little at the latter, but 
ſaid nothing. 


She ſhook hands with the worthy couple, 
tears running down their cheeks at parting 
with ſo gentle a lady, ſhe having liberally re- 
warded their kindneſs, and previouſly concert- 
ed a correſpondence with Joſeph, if any thing 
new occurred at the caſtle, and receiving ad- 
vice from him how to manage at the poſt- 
houſes about carriages and horſcs. 


A few days after her departure, Joſeph 


vent to the neighbouring town, to procure a a 


went upon the horſe, inſtead of his old friend 


the aſs. Whilſt he was there, a gentleman 
came up to him, and, viewing the beaſt very 
attentively, aſked him if the horſe was his. 
Joſeph anſwered in the affirmative. © Will 


you ſell it?“ (demanded he.) © No, Sir, 


(replied the other) I cannot ſell it.” Ho] 
long have you had it?“ * Some time, (ſaid 


J oſcph, roughly, and rode off, not liking the 
_ Ranger 8 
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firanger s curioſity.) He was however fol- 
lowed at a diſtance, and had ſcarcely put the 
| horſe into the ſtable, and entered the kitchen, 
before a knocking at the door was heard, and 
Joſeph ſaw the ſame gentleman who was ſo 
inquiſitive, with another, who had the appear- 
ance of a ſervant, enter the room. © Do not 
be alarmed, (faid the ſtranger) I want to afle 
you a few queſtions, which, if you anſwer truly, 
no harm ſhall happen to you, elſe you muſt 
lock to the conſequence ; tell me from whom. 
you had the horſe I ſaw you ride, and how 
lng it has been in your poſſeſſion ? At your 
peril anſwer me with truth.” Before Joſeph 
could recolle& himſelf to anſwer this demand 
Bertha fell on her knees, O, Sir, do 
not hurt my poor huſband, and J will tell you 
all.“ « Be quiet, wife, (ſaid Jaſeph) I will. 
anſwer for myſelf, I had the horſe from a 


man, a friend of mine.” © What was his 


ame ?”” ©< So, ] 3 think that is no 
concern of your's. „ Villain! (cried the 
gentleman) tell me this inſtant, or I will. ſend 
you and Four wife to N for the horſe was 
E 8 = ſtolen 
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ſtolen from me. O, the Lord be gracious 


unto us, (exclaimed Bertha) 'the man's name 
was Albert, Sir; we are innocent, indeed we 


are.“ I believe it, (ſaid the other, very 


mildly ;) you look like an honeſt woman, and 
J will reward you handſomely, if you ſpeak 


truth. William, take care of the man, I 


will go into another room with this good- 


woman.” Bertha!“ (cried Joſeph, 
the ſtranger led her away into the par- 


lour, ſhe crying and begging no harm might 


happen to Joſeph.) He quieted her fears 
on that head, and then aſked if Albert was in 
the houſe. © No, indeed, Sir, (anſwered 
 the;) he went away four days ago, in a chaiſe 
with the young lady.” © Ah! (ered he) 


that is the very thing I wiſhed to know ; and 
where are they gone, my friend ” «KAlck, 
Sir, I believe they be gone to Pariſh, or ſome 
place like that.” © The devil! (exclaimed 


he) to Paris. Well, and are they to retura 


here?” © O, no, Sir, (returned Bertha;) 
no ſuch good luck to us, for to be ſure ſhe 
was as generous as an empreſs.” 


He 
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le then returned to the kitchen, where Jo- 
ſeph ſat very ſullen; „I tell you what, 
friend, I believe you may be innocent ; but 
the lady you have had here is my niece, who 
has eloped from my care, and ſeduced my ſer- 
vant to ſteal the horſe you rode to day, and go 
off with her; I am now in ſearch of her, and 
if I can find her, and ſhe will return, I ſhall 
receive her with kindneſs and joy, and forgive 
every thing; therefore, if you can tell me 
where ſhe is, you will do her a great piece of 


ſervice, I aſſure you; ſome wicked perſon has 


perſuaded her to run away.” © Sir, (faid 
Joſeph, firmly) I heard the lady ſay ſhe was 
going to travel, it was not my buſineſs to be 
impertinent and aſk queſtions.” © But you 
| know where ſhe is.” 1 do not, Sir, (an- 
fwered he) I cannot tell where ſhe is, nor the 
places ſhe is going to travel through.” 
Tou know ſhe is gone to Paris?” © Yes, 
Sir; but I heard her fay ſhe ſhould not ſtay 
there, but travel further; and this is all 1 
know. As to the horſe, if you can prove it 
yours, give me a receipt, and you may take 
G 5 
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it.“ „No, my friend, (replied the gentle- 
man) keep it for your uſe, but if you ſhould 
ever hear from, or ſee Albert or the lady, and 
will let me know, I will give you a hundred 
crowns.” O, the goodneſs (cried Bertha) 
| blefs your honour, you ſhall ſurely know.” 
«© What fay you,” (ſaid he, turning to Jo- 
ſeph. I ſay, Sir, money would not tempt 
mee to do a wrong thing, but as you ſay it will 
be for the young lady's e to do her 
Toon I will obey you.” e 


The genes and faiafied, 5 


N writing his addreſs, whilſt he deſired Joſeph 
to get a little wine and water for him, he 
whiſpered Bertha, © Get every thing you can 
out of your huſband, and I will make your 
fortune; my man ſhall call again to- 
morrow. 


Having drank his wine, lie t ok a bi 


leave, and, giving Bertha two cruwns, rode 
off, . 


«Lord! 
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« Lord! (cried ſhe, when he was gone} 
what luck attends us! what a kind 
gentleman ; how ſorry I am he didn't come 
before the poor lady went away.” So am not 
I (anſwered Joſeph ;) I don't like him at all; 
he has a ſmooth ſpeech to be ſure, but if he 
was good, neither madam nor Albert would 
have run away I dare ſay: however I ſhan't 
ride the horſe any more, 'till I know to whom 
be does belong.” Bertha tried every way to 
find if he knew where the lady was gone, but 
he evaded all her queſtions, and though he 


loved his old woman dearly, yet he knew ſhe 


could not be entruſted with a ſecret ; not that 
| ſhe would diſcover from ill-nature, but from 
a garrulity natural to old age, and a deſire of 
_ obliging any one who wanted information: 

from her. 


Joſeph, in the early part of his life, had 
obtained a tolerable education, and had bet- 
ter expectations, but the wars had. carried off 
his friends and little poſſeſſions ; he was glad 
therefore, in a humble ftate, to earn his bread,, 


and: 
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be contented with the ſituation Providence 
had ordained for him ; but his fentiments 


were above his condition, and he prized his 
word, and kept it when pledged with much 


more exactneſs than a fine gentleman does his 


| honour, when given to a favourite lady, or a 
humble tradeſman : Joſeph therefore perſe- 
vered in his integrity, but thought there 
would be no harm in writing what had paſſed | 


that day to the young lady, and take her di- 


rections how to conduct himſelf; for he had 
a perfect rehance on her truth, and thought 

only ill treatment could have induced her to 
quit an uncle's houſe, without a friend to MP : 


her. 


The following day the gentleman's ſervant 


made his appearance, but to little purpoſe, 
for though Joſeph was in the garden, Bertha 


had gained no information; but ſhe told all 
ſhe did know of the lady's coming there, the 
ghoſts diſturbing her the firſt night, her ſubſe- 


quent courage, her kindneſs and ſudden reſo- 
lution to leave them, and that ſhe heard hes 


lay 
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ſay ſomething about going to travel to Pariſ5, 
but ſhe knew no more, and ſhe was ſure Joſeph 
knew no more than ſne how ſhould he? he 
never ſpoke twenty words to the lady.” He 
aſked who was the owner of the caſtle, ſhe 
told his name, and with a preſent of another 
crown he took leave. Bertha looked at the 
money, «© Ah! (faid ſhe) what a pity now I 
can't tell where ſhe is; a hundred of theſe 
would make one happy tor life.” 


A very few days akier this, the old couple 
were at dinner, when they heard the trampling 
of horſes; they haftily opened the door, and 

| beheld, to their great aſtoniſhment, a carriage 

with three attendants, and inthe carriage Joſcph 
ſaw his maſter, Count Wolfenbach: ſtruck 
with wonder, he forgot to tender his ſervices, 
but ſtood ſtaring at him until he alighted. 

Being conducted into the parlour, one of the 
horſemen with him, © Friend Joſeph (ſaid 

he) I have ſold this eſtate, and next month 

another family will take poſſeſſion of it.“ 

We Good Lord! 5 Joſeph) what will be- 

come 
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come of me and Bertha? „ Don't be un- 
eaſy, friend Joſeph, I ſhall take care of you; 1 
have another eſtate in Suabia, a fine houſe 
and gardens, in perfect order; Bertha and you 
ſhall have the care of it, with a ſervant under 
her to keep it clean, and a man under you to 
work in the gardens—what ſay you to that? 
* I am much obliged to your Lordſhip (an- 
ſwered the honeſt man ;) 'tis rather late in life 
for me to travel, but I muſt obey your plea- 
ſure, and if you have not already got a man 
and woman there, I know a very in- 
duſtrious couple hard by, the only friends we 
have, who will be glad to go with us.” „By 
all means, (ſaid the Count, eagerly) but pray 
are you pretty quiet now; do the ghoſts 
trouble you, as has been fooliſhly talked of?“ 
A am ſeldom diſturbed, my Lord, (anſwer- 
ed Joſeph;) Inever ſaw nor heard any ghoſts.” 
AI believe not, (ſaid the Count; ) the ſilly 
imagination of ſome people conjure up 
frightful fancies, and endeavor to impoſe them 
upon others as realities; but pray Joſeph how 
ſoon can you leave this houſe? my man Peter 
5 „ Will 
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will go with you to the other; you will find 
a much better n and can take your 
friends with you.” © In about a week, my 
Lord, I ſhall be dy: „Not fooner?” 
« I muſt ſpeak to my friends; we muſt get 
our little domeſtic buſineſs put in order, and 
then we ſhall be fit ro go comfortably, though 
tis a long journey for old folks, my Lord.” 
Nothing at all—nothing all, (faid his 
Lordſhip z) Peter will ſee you ſafe. We 
ſhall be with you next week—uſe all the diſ- 
patch you can, for I have * to o make 5 
in che houſe, before I give it up.” 


| The Count ad bis mounted 
their horſes and rode off, leaving Joſeph in 
great perplexity. Bertha, ignorant of the 
events which cauſed his uncaſineſs, was well 
| pleaſed to change her abode for a better 
one, and was in a violent hurry to call on 
Pierre and Jaqueline, but Joſeph requeſted 
| ſhe would wait another day, till he had con- 
| ſidered the matter. He well knew, that if 
the Count viſited the other wing, he muſt be 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible that it had been lately inhabited. If 


he was innocent of his conjectures, and uncon- 


cerned in the late tranſactions, he would judge 
unfavourably of Joſeph ; if, on the contrary, 
he had any hand in Corry ie cit the lady and 
_ murdering her atten. ant, the removal of the 
body would convince him ſome perſon muſt 
have been there; his ſuſpicions would natu- 
rally fall on himſelf; and perhaps he might be 
facrificed alſo. Theſe conſiderations greatly 


diſtreſſed Joſeph; every way he ſaw per- 


plexity and vexation, and was afraid to 
throw himſelf into the Count's power, though 
he ſaw no chance of avoiding it. Ile had 
been every day to the other apartments, ex- 
cept the preceding one, and found every thing 


tranquil ; but now that the Count was in the 


neighbourhood, he was afraid to go : yet he 
thought the only way to avoid ſuſpicion, or 


impending evils, would be to panes the body 


on the bed, at all events. 


Endeavouring to derive courage from ne- 


ceſſity, he trembling ventured to the private 


 pallage, 
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paſſige, but, to his ſurpriſe and horror, the 
lamps were all extinguiſhed ; he knew they 
muſt have been put out, otherwiſe they 
would have laſted that day; he therefore 
haſtily turned back, and regained the houſe. 
Aſter a little deliberation he went up the ſtair- 
caſe, and opening every apartment very ſoftly 
till he came to the door which led to the gal- 
lery of the other wing, he found it faſtened on 
the other ſide. This circumſtance confirmed 
his fears: he liſtened ſome time, and plainly 
heard voices, but could diſtinguiſh nothing; 
he then retreated with the ſame care, locking 
up all the doors on the outſide, for whether it 
was the Count and his ſervant, or a ſet of ban- 
ditti, he thought his ſituation l dan- 
* | 


Poor Joſeph could not communicate his 
fears to Bertha, and therefore his uneaſineſs 


paſſed off for indiſpoſition, but he had a 
lleepleſs night. 


| The 
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The next morning he went to the poſt 
town, and, to his great joy, received a letter 


from Matilda. She was ſafe at Paris; and 


the Marquis and his Lady, under the greateſt 
apprehenſions for their ſiſter ; convinced ſne 


would never return to the Caſtle, ſhould ſhe 


be alive, and grateful to their old friend Jo- 
ſeph, offered him and his wife an aſylum at 


their houſe, thinking they might one day or 
: other be facrificed to the Count' s revenge. 


Scareely had he read this letter, when he 
ſaw Peter, the Count's ſervant, coming to- 


wards him; he had the paper ſtill in his 


hand, © So, Joſeph, you have been at the 
poi, I ſee.” © Yes, (anſwered he, with as 
| much eaſe as he could aſſume;) I hear nox 


and then from a ſiſter of mine, who is in ſer- 


vice at Paris: but is my Lord here in this, 
town, Peter?” „ Yes, (replied he) his 
Lordſhip is ſettling ſome buſineſs with his te- 
nants. “ Well, (faid Joſeph) next week 
we ſhall be ready to o, Peter, D 
well, 
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well, (cried the _ with a ſmile) and they 
parted. 


On Joſeph's return to his houſe, he began 
to conſider of his removal; he was ſure he 
could not depend on the Count, but how to 
get away without his knowledge was the diffi- 
culty ; after much deliberation, he took his re- 
ſolution, and going to Bertha, told her the 
Lady Matilda was in Paris, and had ſent for 
them to live with her. She was out of her 

wits with Joy : « O, (cried ſhe) that well be 
a thouſand times better than living in the 
Count's houſe ; yes, yes, let's go, the ſooner 
the better, ſay I.” „ Bur, (ſaid Joſeph) you 


muſt not ſay a word to the Count, or any 


body, for the world.” She promiſed ſecreſy, 


and they began to contrive about taking away 
their little matters, and ſetting off in a day or 


That night Joſeph thought to get fome 
reſt, though his fears ſtill remained, and kept 
him waking for ſome hours: about midnight 
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he dropped aſleep, but was ſoonawakened by a | 
great {moke and a terrible {mell of fire. He | 
haſtily got up, and opening the door, the 
flames burſt in upon hirn; he ran to the bed 
and called Bertha to follow him; ſhe jumped / 
out, as he thought, for that purpoſe: 
he got into the court, and ſaw the other wing 
alſo on fire, and preſently the building he | 
came out cf fell in. He called Bertha; 
alas! ſhe was ſmothered in the ruins. The 
whole building was now in flames. He ran 
to tie ſtable, got the horſe, and riding 
through the wood as faſt as poſſible, a con- 
trary way from the town, he ſtopt not till he 
came to the foot of a mountain; with difficul- | 
ty he crept off his horſe, and threw himſelf on 
the : ground. c Bertha ! my dear Ber- 7 
tha, | have loft thee for ever; I am nowa 
| poor forlorn creature, without a friend in the 
world: why did I fly,—why did I not perith | 
in the fire with my wiſe? What a coward 1 
am! O, that curſed Count, this is all his do- 
Y ings ; I expected he would ſeek my death, 
but poor Bertha, ſlie was unconſcious of offence | 
to | 
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to the barbarian, vet ſhe is gone, and I am left 
deſolate who ought to have been the 
ſufferer.” Exhauſted by grief and laſſitude the 
wretched old man lay almoſt motionleſs for 
ſome hours, when Providence conducted a 
carriage that way, with a lady and gentleman 
in it, and two attendants on horſeback. Seeing 
the horſe graſing and an elderly man lying on 
the ground, the gentleman ſtopt the carriage, 
and ſent a ſervant to him: he explained his 
ſituation in a brief manner, which when the 
_ domeſtic informed his maſter of, he ordered he 
| ſhould be brought and put into the carriage, 
and the horſe led on by the ſervant to their 
feat. 


We will now return to Matilda, who with 

her faithful Albert, arrived at Paris without 

meeting any accident. They ſoon found the 

* Hotel de Melfont, and Matilda writing a ſhort 

| billet to the Marchioneſs, repoſed herſelf a 
little after the fatigue of her journey. 


In 
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In lefs than three hours the Marchioneſe 
arrived in her carriage, and entered the room 
with that delight in her countenance which 
_ plainly teſtified the pleaſure ſhe expected to 
receive in the company of her young friend ; 
| ſhe flew towards her, and embraced her with 
a warmth that affected the grateful heart of 
Matilda to tears. Welcome, a thouſand times 
welcome, my dear Miſs Weimar; the friend 
of my poor ſiſter muſt be the friend of my 
heart! Charming girl! (ſaid ſhe, gazing on 
her) that countenance needs no recom- 


mendation; what do I not owe my _ 


Victoria. Matilda, in returning her careſſes, 
involuntarily ſtarted and repeated Victoria! 


Tes, my love, that is my ſiſter's name; 


you know her only as the unhappy Counteſs 
of Wolfenbach, I ſuppoſe : but let me fee 
your faithful Albert, ro whom I hear you 
are greatly indebted” © I am indeed 
madam, (replied Matilda) my whole life at 
preſent is and muſt be a ſtate of obligation.” 
« Diſmiſs that idea, my dear Miſs Weimar, 
and feel that you have the power of obliging 


in | 
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in your ſociety thoſe whoſe ſtudy it will be 
to convince you how grateful they are for the 
favour you confer on them.” Matilda bowed 
and kiſſed the hand of the Marchioneſs, with 
an expreſſion in her eyes that ſpoke volumes 
to the heart. Albert now entered the room; 
« My good friend, (ſaid the Lady) I hope 
you are well; I wiſhed to ſee you, to thank 


you for your ſervices to this young lady.” 


« I humbly thank your Ladyſhip, (cried Al- 
bert) but I have only done my duty, and 
when you know my miſtreſs you will think 


ſo , for ſhe deſerves all the world ſhould ſerve 


her.“ «] doubt it not, (replied the Lady) 
and after my firſt care to render your miſtreſs 
happy, my ſecond ſhall be to make 15 
remainder of your days comfortable. 
Neither Matilda nor Albert could refrain 
from tears. Come, come, (ſaid the 
Marchioneſs) let us be gone; my car- 
riage waits; the Marquis is impatient to 


ſee you, and I have a thouſand queſtions to 


aſk about my dear ſifter.” Ah! thought 
Matilda, how ſhall I unfold the chimal tale 
VOL. 1. | = how 


| 
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how muſt I wound a buſom fo tender and af- 
fectionate! This reflection threw her! into a 


 — ⁵ w. 


melancholy reverie, as the carriage drove on. 4 
The Marchionefs obſerved it, and taking her yo 
hand, « We are not ſtrangers, my dear Miſs |. 
Weimar; I have only been to meet my 1 
younger ſiſter and introduce her to my huſ- _ 
band, already prepared to love her.“ Matii- 5 he 
da, overcome by a reception fo kind, cried _ de 
out, whilſt ſobs ſpoke the genuine feelings of as 
her heart, Dear madam, you oppreſs me so 
with your generoſity and goodneſs: O that! pr. 
may be found, on further knowledge, to de- "als 
ſerve your good opinion.” © Iam perſuaded e 
ol it, (replied the other) and if you pleaſe, | on 
(added ſhe, with a ſmile) here ends the chap- os 
ter of favours, obligations, and ſuch kind 1 
ſtuff, as I have an utter averſ ion to.“ 5 (8 
TT 85 „% en int 
By this time they were arrived at the ho- foi 
| tel, and the Marchioneſs led her young a 
| friend to the ſaloon, where the Marquis fatex- no 
f pecting them. © Here, my Lord, permit is; 
| me to introduce to you my younger ſiſter; e 
1 
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I beſpeak your affection for her, and think 


vou will find no difficulty in beſtowing it.“ 
« You judge right, my beloved Charlotte: 
you ſiſter claims a double ſhare of my eſteem 


from her own merit, legible in her counte- 
- nance and your introduction. Having ſaluted 
and led her to a chair: I am charmed (added 


he) that our dear Victoria has procured us ſucha 
delightful companion; ſhe muſt have ſacrificed 


| a great deal to give us pleaſure, in loſing your 


ſociety.” Matilda, unable any longer to re- 


preſs her feelings, burſt into tears. Both were 
alarmed; the Marchioneſs, taking her hand, 


« Dear Miſs Weimar, you have ſomething 


| on your ſpirits; tell me, pray tell me, did you 
leave my ſiſter well? you have, I think, 


avoided mentioning her.” © Ah! madam, 


(ſhe replied) I am very unfortunate that my 


introduction to you muſt occaſion pain and 


| forrow; yet I truſt the dear lady will be the 
care of Providence, though alas! I know 
not where ſhe is.” © Not know where ſhe 
is? (exclaimed the Marchioneſs) good hea- 
vens! has ſhe then left the Caſtle ?? Matilda 


then 
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then entered into a detail of every event that 


had happened at the Caſtle, the death of the 


attendant, and the abſence of the Counteſs. 
Perceiving the agitation and diſtreſs of ker au- 


ditors, ſhe added, © I have little doubt of the 
poor Lady's fafety, from a perſuaſion that if 
any ill was intended towards her, they would 


-« You judge very properly, my dear Miſs 


Weimar: be comforted, my Charlotte; 


your friend's obſervaticn, is founded on truth 


and reaſon ; I hope, e'er long we fall hear 
from the injur ed ſufferer, or elſe (ſ udhe, raiſing 
his voice) by heavens! neither oaths nor 
promiſes [hull prevent me from publicly call- 


ing on the Count to produce her.“ This 
chreat a af his Lady, and ſuſpended her 
grief. Pell me, my frect girl, are you in 
her confidence — d yer knew my {ers 


ſtory 7? © Iniced, madam, I do not; Jo- 
ſeph, whom I have mentioned, is the only one 


acquainted wich her woes, and he is bound 
by oath not to revcal them vichout herlcave; 
unfortunately I pœſponcd a recital v-liich 

5 dier 
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otherwiſe might have been a clue to trace her 
now.” © Dear unhappy ſiſter! (cried the 
Marchioneſs) how ſevere has been your 
punithment ! Another time, my beloved Mis 
Weimar, I will acquaint you with all I know 
relative to her ſituation: I truſt heaven will 
protect her, and therefore I will not ſadden 
your heart now, nor give you only ſighs and 
tears for your reception, when we with to make 
you cheerful and bappy.” With a deep 
ſigh, which ſhe endeavoured, though in 
vain, to repreſs, the conducted Matilda to the 
apartments appropriated for her, and em- 
| bracing her, © You are dearer to me than 
ever; the child of misfortune, as you juſt 
nov ſtyled yourſelf, and the friend of my ſiſter, 
bas entire poſſeſſion of my heart; love me 
but half as well as J feel inclined to do you, 
and I ſhall be very happy. Matilda replied 
in the moſt affectionate and grateful terms. 
The Marchioneſs inſiſted upon her taking a 
few hours reſt, previous to cheir meeting at 


ſupper. 


——$: When 
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When ſhe was alone ſhe began to refle& 
on her ſituation ; a recollection of paſt diſ- 
treſſes impeded the ſatisfaction ſhe muſt other- 
wife have felt for the fervent reception ſhe had 

met with. An unhappy orphan, thought ſhe, 
without a ſingle claim on the world, from af- 
finity or natural affection a dependent on 
the bounty of friends, even for my daily ſub- 
ſiſtance, and of which I am liable to be de- 
pri ved by a hundred accidents ; is it poſſible 
any one can be more unfortunately circum- 
ſtanced than myſelf * ? Yet, when I left my 
uncle's houſe, could I have hoped for ſuch a 
| protection as Iam now under? O, I will not 
deſpair, heaven will preſerve me, if I perſe- 
vere in virtue and integrity; if I can acquit 
myſelf of wilful error, and dare appeal to the 
rectitude of my ſentiments, when misfortunes 
and diſtreſſes befall me, I will kiſs the rod of 
correction, and ſubmit with reſignation to the 
Almighty will. 


Compoſed a little in her mind, ſhe dropt a 


5 fleep tor above three hours, and then roſe, re- 
frelked 7 
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freſhed and with recruited ſpirits. She was 
received by her good friends with the greateſt 
and moſt flattering marks of kindneſs, and 
her grateful heart impelled her to return 
them by every attention in her power. The 
Marquis ſaid, it was time, from Albert's age, 
that he ſhould be laid up to reſt ; his honeſty _ 
and affection to Miſs Weimar delerves reward, 
1 ſhall therefore allow him ſomething above 
the wages he has had, and only requeſt he 
vill ſuperintend my ſtables, and ſee that they 
take proper care of my horſes, but on no ac- 
count to take an active part in the buſineſs. 
Matilda moſt gratefully acknowledged this 
| kindneſs to her old friend, whoſe wellfare was 
very near her heart. The Marchioneſs told 
her they had intended leaving Paris in about 
ten days, now, ſaid ſhe, I ſhall feel great re- 
luctance to quit France without obtaining 
ſome knowledge of my poor ſiſter's deſtiny ; 
but as you expect to hear from Joſeph, I will 
ſtill try to flatter myſelf he will give you ſome 
information concerning her. Matilda en- 
couraged the hope as it appeared to compoſe 
8 F< 5 her, 
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her, but ſhe thought it a very ſlender 


One. 


Two days paſſed ſwifcdly away. The 
Marchioneſs carried her young friend round 


the city, pointed out every place worth obſer- 
vation, or that could afford amuſement. 
Matilda was in a new world: the polite and 


| {cnfible converſation ſhe now enjoyed was ſo 
different from every thing of the kind to which 


tre had been accuſtomed, that ſhe was morti- 


fied at her own deficiencies, and moſt aſſidu- 
__ ouily endeavoured to profit by the good ſenſe 


and clegant manners s of her protectoreſs. 


The third day after her arrival the Mar- 
chioneſs was to have an aſſembly. Matilda 


requeſted ſhe might not appear, as the clothes 
| ſhe had were by no means ſuitable to ſuch an 
occaſion. © Indeed, my love, I cannot ex- 


cuſe you; that objection ſhall ſoon be done 
away (faid her friend.) And preſently ſome 


. elegant ſilks, laces, linen, &c. were produced 
for her acceptance. I heſe things are for 


my 
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my younger ſiſter; ſhe muſt not preſume 
to refuſe a ſmall teſtimony of affection from 
her elder one.“ Before Matilda could reply 
ſeveral trades people came in, and the Mar- 
chioneſs gave orders every thing muſt be 
realy that evening; which was promiſed. 
When they were alone ſhe kiſſed the hand of 
her benefactreſs, „O, madam, in what a 
gracious manner do you conter favors, with- 
out wounding the feelings of the perſon 
obliged.” © A truce, if you pleaſe, (ſaid 
her friend) to your—Oh ! and Ah! the favor, 
it any, 1s conferred on me by your accept- 
ance ; but once for all, I beg it may be un- 
derſtood, I acknowledge you as my ſiſter by ; 
adoption; I have no children, therefore, in 


the rights of a ſiſter, you have a claim to par- 


ticipate with me in every thing; you muſt 
only bring yourſelf to ſubmit to the commands 
of elderſhip, and let the words favor and ob- 
ligation be blotted from your vocabulary.” 
Saying this, ſhe haſtened from her, and left 
Matilda overwhelmed with grateful emotions. 
Before ihe had recovered Albert appeared, 


Fs A. Pardon 
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« Pardon me, madam, for coming up, but I 


longed to tell you what a bleſſed Emy we 
are got into; ſuch kindneſs as I am treated 


with ! ſuch good ſervants, all doating on 


their Lord and Lady! O, it was a happy 


day when we entered the gates of Paris! I 
hope, my dear young lady, you think ſo too?“ 


« I do indeed, my iriend; I have a 
thouſand obligations to this noble family; 


and *tis not the leaſt of them, that they have 
provided for you, to whom I ſhall always 1 
think myſelf indebted for every good I en- 
Joy.” Albert, overcome by this acknow-. 


ledgement, hurried from her, tears of joy 
running down his cheeks. _ 


In the evening Matilda's clothes were 


brought home : the ſervant, who was ordered 


particularly to wait on her, dreſſed her in the 


moſt faſhionable ſtyle. When the Mar- 


cnioneſs came into the room, ſhe was charm- 

ed with her appearance. My love, (faid 
ſhe) you will cauſe variety of emotions this 
evening; I foreſee an abundance of admi- 
5 | ration 
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ration and envy, when I introduce my lovely 

relation, for ſuch you are remember; but 
there are two families I wiſh you to like ; 
the Counteſs De Bouville and her daughter, 
and Madame De Nancy and her ſiſter Ma- 
demciſelle De Bancre. You will receive a 
hundred profeſſions of admiration and eſteem 
from every one, but theſe ladies will ſpeak 
from their hearts, and T truſt they will thank 
me for the acquiſition of a friend for their ſe- 
Ic& parties.” © You leave me nothing to 
ſay, my dear madam, but a repetition of the 
ſame words, and the ſame feelings for your 
uncommon goodneſs; ; I will ſtudy to deſerve 
your recommendation, and to render myſelf 
agreeable to the ladies, as the only proo: I 
can give of my nat 


The Marchioneſs conduted her to the ſa- 
loon, and ſoon after a croud of ladies and gen- 
tlemen made their appearance; to whom ſhe 
was ſcverally introduced, and a buz of ad- 
miration, with a hundred audible compli- 
ments circulated through the room: at length 

F . two 
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two ladies addreſſed the Lady of the houſe 
with an affectionate freedom that told Matil- 
da they were the perſons ſhe was bid to love; 
nor was ſhe miſtaken. «© My dear Coun- 
teſs, (ſaid the Marchioneſs) for this young 
lady I beſpeak your friendſhip ; not only be- 
cauſe ſhe is a relation of mine, but becauſe I 
am perſuaded Miſs Weimar has merit of her 
own to recommend her to your eiteem, and 
that of your charming daughter.” „“ You 
could not have paid us a greater compliment, 

(anſwered the Counteſs, ſaluting Matilda ;) 
this young lady's mind is legible in her coun- 
tenance. Adelaide, (ſaid ſhe, turning to her 
daughter) 1 preſent you an amiable compa- 
nion, whoſe eſteem you muſt endeavour to 
merit.” She joined their hands. Tou 
could not, my dear madam, (replied the 

young Lady) have given me a command 
more agceeable to my inclinations.” © You 
do me great honour, ladies, (faid Matilda) in 
your approbation: it mult be my care to 

merit the diſtinction which I already perceive 
will be necefliry to roy happineſs,” The 
= „ young 
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young ladies were indeed mutually ſtruck with 
each other. Mademoiſelle De Bouville was 
an only daughter, and, contrary to the gene- 
ral faſhion in France, had been educated at 
home, under the eye of a reſpectable mother, 
who, though ſhe ſubmitted to the frivolities, 
the gaities, and round of trifling amuſements 
which engage the attention of that lively na- 
tion, yet found time to ſuperintend and 
direct the education of her child, by which 
ſhe avoided the fliff monaſtic air ofa convent, 
and was equally unacquainted with the follies 
and vices which too generally prevail in thoſe 
ſeminaries of education; for though they do 
not always incur general cenſure, yct it is ex- 
_ tremely difficult to diſcriminate, as too often 
it is the puniſhment of profligacy to be con- 
fined in a cloyſter; and what injury a perſon 

of that deſcription may do amongſt a number 

of young people, ſome with weak heads, and. 

others with bad hearts, cannot be expreſ- 

| ſed nor thought of without horror. 


Adelaide 
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Adelaide De Bouville had a very pleaſing 
perſon, great ſweetneſs of temper, and a cul- 
tivated underſtanding; ſhe was near twenty, 
and had beenfor ſome time addreſſed by Mon- 
ſieur De Clermont, ſon to the Marquis of that 
name, an amiable and accompliſhed young 
man; and it was expected by their friends the 
union would take place when the young 
Count De Bouville returned from his travels: 
Adelaide being particularly fond of her bro- 


ther, niade a point of waiting till ſhe could | 


have his preſence at an affair on which her hap- 
pineis muſt entirely depend. She was charm- 
ed with the introduction of Miſs Weimar to 
her acquaintance, and fought, by the moſt po- 
lite attention, to obtain her eſteem. Matil- 


da was equaliy delighted with her companion, 
and they ſoon after had an additional charm 
to their party by the arrival of Madame De 


Nancy and Mademoiſelle De Bancre; the lat- 
ter was near two and twenty, very handſome, 
a great ſhare of good humour, and a moſt 


enchanting vivacity ; her ſiſter being ſacri- 
ficed very early 1 in life to an elderly man, 


every 


- — — — . — — - f 6 
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every way unworthy of her, except by his 
immenſe fortune; he uſed her extremely ill, 
always out of humour and ſuſpicious : ſhe 
ſuffered under his tyranny five or ſix years; 


he then died, and left her miſtreſs of a large 


independence, the expenditure of which did 
her great honor. Her ſiſter, who had wit- | 


neſſed her bad treatment from an unworthy 


huſband, determined never to marry ; they 


reſided together, equally beloved and re- 
ſpected. 


Matilda was charmed with her new ac- 


quaintance ; a ſwarm of beaus ſurrounded 
them, but ſhe thought their converſation, 
their fopperies, and fulſome compliments 


truly diſguſting, on a compariſon with the 
ſenſible and elegant manners of her newly-ac- 


one temale friends. 


When the company 1 Matilda re- 


ceived numerous invitations, every one pro- 
feſſing themſelves delighted with the charm- 
ing Miſs Weimar; but thoſe profeſſions were 


not 
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note qually ſincere. A Mademoiſelle De Fon- 
telle beheld her with envy and diſlike : ſhe 
was a young woman of family and large for- 
tune, had been taken about two years from a 


convent, where ſhe was placed on the death 
of her mother; and ſoon aiter that period 


her father alſo died ſuddenly, and left her ſole- 
ly to the care of an aunt, an old gay coquet, 
whom every body deſpiſed, yet every body 


viſited, becauſe ſhe had large parties, elegant 


entertainments, and high play. Under the 
care, if it can be fo called, of this ridiculous. 


old woman, Mademoitelle De Fontelle had ac- 


quired all the follies and vanities incident to 
youth and beauty, when under no reſtrictions, 
no proper precepts or example. She deteſt- 


ed handſome woman, was deſirous of engroſ- 
| ſing univerſal admiration to herielf, had a 


malignant heart, yet as far as a coquet's affec- | 
tions could be engaged, hers were devoted to 


the young Count De Bouviile ; but as her at- 
tractions were not powerful envugh to detain 


him from purſuing his travels, ſhe flirted 


with every one that came in her way, to the 
utmoſt 


ED I A ee Ee eee as — 
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utmoſt extent that. French manners and cuſ- 


toms would allow among young perſons, 


where there is certainly more reſerve than in 


any other country (Spain excepted.) There- 


fore 'tis no uncommon thing for girls gladly 


to marry the man pointed out by the parents, 
if he is ever ſo old, ugly, or little known; the 
_ reſtraint laid upon them is ſo ſtrict, and their 
conduct fo narrowly obſerved, that to enjoy 


liberty they marry; from hence proceeds 


that levity for which the married ladies in 


France are fo remarkable, and which has 


given riſe to an almoſt general cenſure, which 
they do not always deſerve: for thoſe who 


have ſtudied the characters and manners of 


the French ladies frequently declare, there is 
more the ſemblance than reality of vice in 
them; and though many are profligate, like 
ſome in their neighbouring kingdom, who 
apparently carry more modeſty and reſerve 
in their outward deportments ; yet there are 


very many amiable French women, who, un- 


der their national gaiety of heart and freedom _ 
of manners, are moſt truly reſpectable | in every 


ſituation 
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ſituation in life. But the old aunt of Ma- 
demoiſelle De Fontelle was not one of theſe, 


nor had ſhe inſtilled any ſuch ſentiments of | 


reſpectability in her neice, conſequently the 
young lady ventured to the utmoſt bounds 
cuſtom or courteſy would allow : ſhe no 
ſooner ſaw Miſs Weimar than ſhe dreaded 
and hated her; being a ſtranger, beautiful 
and engaging, ſhe obtained univerſal admira- 
tion; but when ſhe obſerved the decided 
preference and ſelection of Mademoiſeile De | 
Bouville for her companion, ſhe was outrage- 
ous. The Count was ſoon expected home 
he would doubtleſs be attracted by this hateful 
ſtranger the idea was dreadful, and from that 
moment ſhe was the declared enemy of Miſs 
Weimar, though reſolved to cultivate the 


moſt violent intimacy with her; conſequently 4 


when the party broke vp, ſhe advanced and 
ſolicited the young lady's acquaintance, in the 
: * manner poſſible. 


When the company had left the rooms 
Matilda thanked the Mar chioneſs for the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure ſhe had procured her, in the intro- 
duction to ſuch charming young women as 
Meſdemoiſelles De Bouville and De Bancre. 
There was another lady, (ſaid ſhe) who 
paid me much attention, and invited my 
acquaintance.” „ Yes, (anſwered the Mar- 
chioneſs) Mademoiſelle de Fontelle ; but be- 
ware of her, my dear Matilda; ſhe is far from 
being a deſirable intimate—I neither like her 
nor her aunt, Madame de Roch ; but I know 
not how it is, one meets with them every 
where, and cannot avoid ſeeing them ſome- 
times in public, but they are never of my 

private parties, therelore let common civility : 
only you between you.” 


The young lady promiſed to obſerve her 
advice, and they ens 2 to their reſpective : 
eee, 


On Matilda's table lay a letter, which the 
ſervant placed there, not to diſturb her whilſt 
in company. She haſtily broke it open; it 

was from Joſeph : he related the incident re- 
ſpecting 
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ſpecting the horſe, mentioned the gentleman's 
enquiries, and deſcribed his perſon. It was 
her uncle. She was terrified and ſhocked 
beyond meaſure, ſhe ſunk into a chair, and 
burſt into a flood of tears: © Good heavens! 
| (faid ſhe) if he ſhould trace me here: yet ſo 
many days before him, I think I may be fate ; 
Bertha was not in the ſecret, and Joſeph I can, 
I know, depend upon not to betray me.” 
Under the moſt painful reflections, ſhe retired 
to reſt, but ſleep forſook her pillow : the dread 
of falling again into the power of a man ſo 
abandoned gave her the moſt poignant af- 
fliction “ O, that we were in England (ſaid 
the) I ſhould then, I think, be ſafe from his 
purſuit.” 


She paſt a reſtleſs night, and in the 
morning met her friends, with a pale counte- 
nance and uneaſy mind. 


« My dear child, (exclaimed the Mar- 
chioneſs) what is the matter, are you ill?“ 
Matilda gave her N letter, and ex- 

preſſed | 
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preſſed her fears of being found in Paris by 
her uncle. Her friends requeſted ſhe would 
compoſe her mind. The Marquis aſſured her 
ol his protection. You are not well enough, 
my love, to go out or ſee company this morn- 
ing; we will retire to my dreſſing- room, and 
to amuſe you from thinking of your own 
trovbles, I will enter upon the ſtory of my 
unfortunate ſiſter, as far as I know of it, for 
great part is involved in myſtery, and ſhe has 
taken, ſhe ſays, the moſt ſacred caths never to 
divulge the reſt, without permiſſion of another 
perſon. My father, Buron Sticiberg, inhe- 
ited from his anceſtors, a reſpectable name, 
a great ſhare of family pride, and very ſmall 
poſſeſſions, which by wars, and a ſcruggle to 
keep up the family conſequence, had been di- 
miniſhed greatly within the laſt fiſty years. 
He had no fon, a ſource of eternal regret to 
him, and two daugh ters, whom he determined 
ſhould marry advantageouſly, or not at all. 
Our mother died when I was about ten, and 
my ſiſter eight years of age. We were placed 
ina convent for fix years, at the expiration of 
which 
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which time we were ſent for home. Our 


father ſeemed fatisfied with our improve- 
ments. We had the good fortune to pleaſe, 
and it was the faſhion to admire us. In a few 
months after our return to the world the 
Marquis De Melfort, who was on his travels, 
ſtopt at Vienna; we met at an aſſembly, and 
a mutual approbation took place; he was in- 
troduced to my father; and, in ſhort, not to 
be tedious, his addreſſes were allowed, for 
though my father would have prefered a 
German nobleman; yet the amiable character 
of the Marquis, his very large fortune, and 


an earneſt deſire to ſee me ſettled in his life 


time, prevailed on him to accede to the ad- 
vantageous propoſals made for me, and in a 
| ſhort time I became the happy wife of one of 


the beſt of men. We remained near fix 


months at Vienna, but the Marquis beginning 
to expreſs a wiſh of returning to Paris, having 
been abſent above two years. I requeſted 
my father would permit my ſiſter to accom- 
| pany me; but to this he peremptorily ob- 
n I took leave of my friends and my 
country 
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country with tears and reluctance. The 
dur Victoria was ready to expire —it was our 
fill. ſeparation, and we had lived in the moſt 
perfect harmony with each other: ſhe was 
my father's favourite, and therefore he did 
not feel that grief on my leaving him, which 
might have been expected. I had a conſola- 


tion I accompanied a beloved huſband, and 
was received by his friends with the moſt 


flattering attention. My liſterapd I conſtantly 


correſponded. In about eight months after my 
reſidence at Paris ſhe wrote me, that at an 
aſſembly ſhe had met with one of the moſt 
amiable men in the world, a Chevalier De 


Montreville,a gentleman of a noble family, but 


| ſmall fortune, ſecretary to the French ambaſ- 


ſador. The manner in which ſhe deſcribed © 
this young man, convinced me ſhe liked 


him: I was forry for it, I knew he never 
would be countenanced by my father. She 
alſo added, that Count Wolfeabach was 
her very ſhadow—that ſhe deteſted him, not- 
withſtanding his immenſe fortune and prodi- 
gious ſtock of love. In my anſwer, I cau- 


tioned | 
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tioned her againſt indulging a partiality for the 


Chevalier, as I well knew my father never 
_ would approve of it. A ſhort time after [ 


received a very melancholy letter. © Pity 


me, my dear ſiſter, for I am miſerable—I 


cannot deny my attachment to the moſt de- 


ſerving of men: he has been rejected with 
contempt by my father, and yeſterday I was 
commanded to receive Count Woltenbach as 


my deſtined huſband ! I hate, I deteſt him— _ 5 
he is moroſe, ſavage, ſneering, revengeful - 
Alas! what am I ſaying? this man may be 


my huſband O, my dear filter, death is far 


** N to that lituation.“ 


12. 6e T heſe expreſſions filled me with ex- 
treme grief; my generous huſband wrote my 
father immediately ; he beſought him not to 
ſacrifice his child, — that if the want of fortune 
was his only objection to the Chevalier, he 


would glady remove that deficiency, and he 


had both intereſt and inclination to procure 
him a handſome eſtabliſhment : that from the 
altection he bore me and my ſiſter, it was his 
earneſt 
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earneſt deſire to ſee her happy, if at the ex- 
pence of one-third of his fortune. 


To this letter we received no anſwer 


within the expected time. I grew very un- 


_ eaſy, I wrote again to my ſiſter. It was more 


than a month before I received any return. 


I have it now in my pocket book: the Mar- 


chioneſs took it out, and read as follows. 


CounTEss or WOLFENBACH, _ --_ 


70 „ 
TRE MARCHION ESS. „ BY 
. ä 5 e 15 l 22 of 

a * —_ 125 %8 

N 8 


My deareſt Siſter, 


_ « TvsT recovered from the jaws of death, 
the loſt unhappy Victoria acknowledges the 
receipt of your kind letter: alas! the con- 
tents have almoſt broken a heart already ex- 


hauſted by grief and deſpair. I have been a 


wife five weeks, near a month I was confined 


to my bed; but if I can, I will be methodical | 


8 G 3 =" 
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in the relation of what has befallen me. The 


letter your generous and reſpectable huſband | 
wrote, unfortunately was delivered by the 
ſervant in the ſame moment with one from 
the Chevalier. My father believed you act- 
ed in concert. Never ſhall I forget the fury 
of his countenance. *© This inſolent French- 
man wants to degrade me into a dependence 


on him, and marry my daughter to his beg- 
garly countryman.” Ah! my father, (cried 


I) do not judge fo unkindly of my excellent 
brother, his views are for our general hap- | 


pineſs.” © And that, (ſaid he, interrupting 


me furiouſly) can be accompliſhed without 
his interference; the Count has a noble for- 
tune, high birth, a title, and is a German 
not another word, (added he) ſeeing | 
me about to ſpeak) not a ſingle objection; | 
on Monday next you become his wife—ſee 
that you obey without the leaſt reluctance.” | 
Saying this, he left the room, and in a few | 
minutes afterwards I fell ſenſeleſs from my 
ſcar. How long I continued thus, I know | 
not, but on my recovery I found my ſelf on my 
LE | „ 
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bed, and Thereſe with me; ſhe was bathing 
me with her tears. Thank heaven, my 
dear young lady, you are alive till! 
O, what a diſmal day for me to ſee you thus.” 
1] thanked the poor creature, her kindneſs was 
bol ſervice, — I ſhed a copious flood of tears. 
Soon after my father ſent to know how I did, 
| andto tell me [ was expected in the library. 
lo obeyed the ſummons with trembling ſteps. 
| The odious Count, I muſt call him ſo, was 
| with him. My father advanced, and rudely 
inatching my hand, «© There, my Lord, I 
give her to you, your day ſhall be ours.“ 
This day, this hour, (cried he, eagerly, 
kiſſing my hand,) do not delay my happi- 
| nefs.” A ſickneſs came over my heart—I 
; | funk into a chair. © Victoria! (cried my 
father, in an angry voice.) I endeavoured 
: to reply, but burſt into tears. Fooliſh 


girl, (ſaid he) receive the honor my Lord does 


you, in a manner more worthy of yourſelf and _ 
J | me.” He left the room. The Count ap- 

' | proached me vith a malicious air, © Charm- 

7 | ing Victoria, am I fo very hateful ; has the 


Ga. Chevalier | 


— 
— 
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Chevalier ſo many advantages over me, as to 
engroſs all your affection?“ I ſtarted, but in- 
dignation rouzed my ſpirits, —< Whatever 


are his advantages, my lord, or whether ke 


has any real ſuperiority or not, for I :nake no 


invidious compariſons; yet if you tup; ↄſe he 
is the object of my affections, ſurely I am un- 


worthy the honour of being your wife; no 
man of {pirit could bear a divided heart ; but 


if he engroſſes all, which I neither aFrm nor 
deny, your Lordſhip will do well, both for | 
your own ſake and mine, to renounce all | 
thoughts of me.” © No, madam, (Haid he, 
in the higheſt rage) your father hes given me 
your hand, and you ſllall be mine, let the con- 
ſequence be what it may.” He flung out of 


the room with a look of vengeance. You 
may conceive, I cannot deſcrive my ſituation. 


In the evening my fatter told me the Cheva- 
lier was gone to Switzerland. From the 


hour my father rejected him, I gave him up to 
outward appearance: I wrote and conjured 


him, if h e valued my peace, to chink of me 
no more. His anſwer almoſt broke my 


heart, 
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heart, © but my commands were ſacred, 
my peace all the good he ſought for in this 
life,” When I heard he had quitted Vienna 
a nementary pleaſure ſeized hold of my 
heart; he would not be here when I was ſa- 
crificed to his rival, nor until I had left the 
city. Not to tire you, my dear ſiſter, the 
Monday following I became a wife—ſpare 
me the repetition of the dreadful circum- 
ſtances. The following day I was in a high 
| fever, and continued ill for a month; I re- 


ceived but little attention from the Count — 


there was more of reſentment than tenderneſs 
in his manner when he came into my apart- 
ment, and'involuntarily I uſed to ſhrink from 
his view. However it pleaſed heaven to re- 
ſtore me to health. I am gaining ſtrength 
daily, but as yet keep my own apartment ;— 
to-morrow I have engaged to meet our father 
down ſtairs to dinner. Pray for me, adviſe _ 
me, deareſt ſiſter; depend upon my honour, 


” hos deſerve your love whatever becomes of 


5 Heavens bleſs you and my dear gene- 
tous s brother. 2 
Vic ren 8 
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« You muſt ſuppoſe; my dear Miſs Wei- 
mar, (ſaid the Marchioneſs) that this letter 
made us extremely unhappy ; I wrote how- 
ever, and, fearful the Count might have mean- 
neſs enough to inſiſt upon ſeeing her letters, 
I took little notice of her complaints, but 
' congratulated her on the recovery of her 
health, defired ſhe would pay attention to it, 
for the ſake of her huſband and friends; in 


ſhort, it was an equivocal kind of a letter, and | 


I thought could give no offence, After this | 

I heard from her but ſeldom, and then there | 
. was an evident reſtraint in her ſtyle, which 
hurt me, but which I darednot take notice of. 
She had been married about eight months, 
when the Marquis received a letter from the 
Count, acquainting us that my father was dead, | 
after only three days illneſs, giving an ac- | 
count of his effects, and inviting the Marquis | 
over to ſee a proper diviſion of them. I per- | 
ſuaded him to comply. He would not go 
without me, and I was not ſorry for the op- 
porrunity offered me to ſee my ſiſter. We 
got ſafe to Vienna, We met the Count and 
EC his 


2 os TW * 
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his lady, who had come from their country 
ſeat, about ſeven leagues from Vienna, for 
that pui rpoſe. We flew into each other's 
arms, with tears of mingled joy and ſorrow. 
Alas! it was but the ſhadow of the once 


| blooming Victoria, I ſurveyed her with ſur- 
priſe and diſtreſs : ſhe took no notice, but 
introduced me to her huſband ; the cauſe of 


the alteration I obſerved was then explained. 


Never ſurely was there a man with a more 
ferocious countenance; he infpired me 
with horror the moment I examined him: I 
felt for my ſiſter, but tried to receive his coid 
civilities with politeneſs for her ſake. After 
dinner we were glad to leave the gentlemen 
to buſineſs, and retire to ourſelves. © My 
deareſt Victoria, (cried I, embracing her) 
tell me—tell me all: you are not happy, 


your fr agile form too plainly ſpeaks it. 


I endeavor to be contented, (ſhe replied:) 
my dear father thought happineſs muſt be 


connected with ſplendour and riches; he 
ſought to aggrandize his children; I reſpe&t 
the motive, however he has been deceived.” 


04. „ 
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« The Count, I muſt own, (faid I) is a dil- 
agreeable object.” My dear Charlotte, 
(ſhe cried) do not think ſo meanly of me, as 
to ſuppoſe his want of perſonal attractions 
weighs any thing with me—I ſhould defpiſe 
myſelf in that cafe ; neither is it now any pre- 
ference for another: I have never ſeen or 
heard from the Chevalier ſince my marriage, 


I will ſtrictly fulfil every duty I have ſworn to 


obſerve, perhaps time may do much for me; 
it will either ſoften the ſeverity of the Count's 
diſpoſition, or habit will enable me to bear 
Voith leſs feeling, evils I cannot prevent. Aſk 
me noqueſtions, my dear ſiſter, I am not at li- 
berty to anſwer them; but if you regard my 
peace, meet my huſband with good-humour 
and complaifance: and now tell me, (faid 
| ſhe) of your comforts, your pleaſures and 
mutual happineſs—in your felicity I will find 
my own.” I was drowned in tears, her man- 
ner was ſo ſolemn, ſo touching, ſo reſigned, 
that my heart was wrung with ſorrow, and 1 
could not ſpeak. « Dear Charlotte, (con- 


tinued * wiping my ** ſpare me thoſe 
tears, 
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tears, I cannot bear them: remember what I 
| have told you, be cheerful when you return to 
company, or I ſhall be the ſufferer. I met 

you with tears of jcy, 'tis long ſince they 
were ſhed for griet. Here, (putting her hand 
to her heart) here my ſorrows are buried, too 
deep for that relief. but I have done, dear 
ſiſter let me enjoy pleaſure now in your ſo- 
ciety.” She attempted to ſmile, it was a 
| ſmile of woe; I tried however to ſuppreſs my 
emotions, and to divert her attention; aſked 
a few queſtions relative to our old acquaint- 
ance, and in about an hour we returned toler- 

ably compoſed. The Count examined my 
looks; I approached him with ſmiles, chatted 
about our journey, and I, obſerved his features 
grew relaxed, and he behaved with great 
civility. We continued at Vienna afortnight; 
he never aſked us to his feat. Victoria con- 
ducted herſelf like an angel; ſhe was attentive 
to every word and wiſh of his; her deport- 
ment was grave but perfectly obliging, fo that 
it appeared more a natural diſpoſition than 
ariſing from any particular cauſe. When all 
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our buſineſs was finiſhed, the Count one 
morning took occaſion to obſerve his pre- 

| ſence was much wanted in the country; that 
he had lately purghaſed an eſtate in Switzer⸗ 
land, and ſhould go there ſoon, conſequently 
had many affairs which required his inſpec- 


on. We took the hint, and finding I muſt 


part with my ſiſter, I was very ready to leave 
Vienna. Theday previovs to our departure 
an old friend of My father's paid me a viſit; 
after chatting ſome time, My dear Mar- 
cChioneſs, (ſaid he) I ſincerely lament the un- 
happy fate of your charming ſiſter ; ſhe has 
certainly the worſt huſband in the world; ſhe | 
is ſhut up, denied all ſociety; he is jealous, 
cruel, and revengeful: I am ſorry to grieve 
you, but I tremble for her life—ſhe cannot 
long ſupport ſuch wretchedneſs. The poor | 
Chevalier, (added he) has been abſent from 
hence ever ſince her marriage: I am told he 
is now daily expected; he will hear moſt af- 


flictive news, for her happineſs is the chief | 


vwiſh of his heart.” I anſweredthis worthy man, 
. and told him my ſiſter” 8 reſerve, as toher huſ- 


band's 


band's treatment of her: he praiſed her pru- 
dence, and added, your father had two mo- 
tives in obliging her to marry the Count; he 
was diſappointed in both, for he was no ſtran- 
ger to her ſituation before he died. And 
what, Sir, was his other motive?“ © An in- 
tention to marry a relation of the Count's, but 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and married ano- 
ther two month's ago. Youknow, I ſuppoſe, 
added he, that the Count was a widower ?” 
« No, Sir, I never heard that circumſtance.” 
e Why, it is a black ſtory, as it is reported: 
tis faid about three years ago he married 
a young lady, an orphan, of good family, but 
ſmall fortune, at Bern, in Switzerland; that 
he treated her ſo ill as to cauſe her death, and 
| left two children, who were put to nurſe, after- 
| wards taken from thence, without any one's 
| knowing what became of them; however your 
father told me the Count informed him they 
were both dead. Almoſt every perſon be- 
| lieves his wife and children came to an un- 
 timelyend; but he is a man of ſuch rank and. 
large poſe fions, nobody chuſes to oy much. 
: 6860 1 hinted 
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I hinted the affair to your father, but fortune 


and love was too powerful to be given up, 


he affected not to believe it; but after his 


own diſappointment, he thought more of his 
daughter, and had he not been ſo ſuddenly cut 
off, I believe would have interfered ; at leaſt, 


I am ſure, would have made ſome ſeparate 


_ proviſion for her, independent of chat bad 


man her huſband. 2 


Lou may conceive, my dear Miſs Wei- 


mar, how much I was ſhocked at this rela- 
tion. I trembled for my Victoria, Bo ” 
the hands of ſuch a monſter, but alas! 
could do nothing. J entreated my A 
friend to watch the Count narrowly, and to 
give me information, from time to time, con- 


cerning her, who I conſidered a victim to a 


villain. 


« The following day we took a heart- 


breaking leave. The Marquis entreated the 

Count to pay us a viſit, © In another year 

perhaps he might.” My ſiſter, dear unhappy 
creature, 
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creature, never ſhed a tear. My 
Charlotte, my beloved ſiſter, think no more of 
me, (ſaid ſhe, an hour before we parted;) 
my pilgrimage will be ſhorr ; the hour which 
gives birth to an unfortunate being (I had for- 
got to tell you ſhe was with child) will, in 
all probability, give me everlaſting peace: 
fortunate if the dear infant accompanies me to 
the grave, if not, O, my ſiſter, conſider it as 
the only remains of the wretched Victoria, 
who has, does, and ever will love you to her 
laſt hour.” I will not wound your heart, my 
dear Matilda, by any further recital of our 
_ converſation. When we parted, in preſence _ 
of her huſband, I could have ſtruck a dagger 
to his heart. She embraced me with fervor, 
© Heavens bleſs you, my dear and happy 
ſiſter! and you, my generous my noble bro- 
ther, may you both live to enjoy years of un- 
interrupted happineſs.” Doubtleſs they 
will, (faid the Count, with a malicious ſmile ;) 
ſurely you forget we are to meet again at 
Paris next year, and not taking leave for life.” 
True, (returned the Marquis ;) I thank 
you 
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you for the remembrance, Sir,—a few months 


hence, my valued friends, I hope to ſee you 
at Paris.“ She tore herſelf from my arms, and 
J got into the carriage, more dead than alive. 


Not to enter into an unneceſſary detail, we 
returned ſafe to Paris, and in a ſhort time af. 
ter I received a few lines from my ſiſter, dated 
from their caſtle in Switzerland, telling me 
ſhe was tolerably well, both in health and 
ſpirits, but hourly in * of an event 
which might affect both. 


* Near three weeks after this letter we | 


received two; one from the Count, inform- 
ing the Marquis, that, to his inexpreſſible 
grief, he had loſt both wife and child; the 
other from the medical gentleman who at- 


tended her, informing me of the ſame event, 


and that my ſiſter, in her laſt moments, re- 
queſted he would write to expreſs her affec-. 
tion and wiſhes for my happineſs with her 


departing breath. 


'« Though 
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e Though I had always apprehended this 
event, yet it cauſed me inexpreſſible miſery ; 
and there being no longer any ties to bind us 
to that deteſted Count, we never anſwered 

or took any further notice of him. 


About fix weeks after the dreadful in- 
formation we had received, a letter came to 
me, directed in an unknown hand ; I opened . 

it—judge what were my emotions in reading 
theſe words, deeply * moon my 
memory. 


85 Your Giſter lives, though dead to all the 1 
world but you; a ſolemn vow has paſſed her 
ps, never to diſcloſe preceding events with- 


out permifſion—aſk no queſtions, and you 
ſhall ſoon hear more, but more than one life 
depends upon your ſecreſy. | 


VICTORIA.“ 
„I flew to the Marquis with this billet; 


he was equally n and overjoyed, but 
3 | n 


you. 
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naturally concluded we might have ſpies up- 
on us, and that therefore we had better con- 
tinue our mourning the uſual time. 


« It was upwards of a fortnight before I 
heard again, and I grew very impatient; at 


length I had another letter: this informed 


me ſhe was confined, that ſhe had reaſon to 


hope her child (a boy) was alive. Under | 
that hope ſhe lived, and, notwithſtanding, her 


confinement, was better in health than when 


I ſaw her laſt. IT might write a few lines 


now and then, under cover to Joſeph Kier- 


man, in a vulgar diſguiſed hand; that ſhe 
perhaps might never ice me more, and meet 


certain death if her ſecret was diſcovered.” 


ee This letter, like the former, was in a 


different hand ſrom hers. I anſwered it, and 
from that time, near eighteen years, we have 
correſpuaded about once in two months, 


never oftener, till our laſt epiſtles concerning 


„The 
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« The whole affair is certainly very 
ſtrange : often has the Marquis vowed to ap- 
ply eicher to the Count or courts of juſtice; 
but the letters we received were never writ- 
ten by her, we cculd adduce no actual proofs 
of his guilt, and Te continually warned us to 
take no ſteps without her permiſſion. Thus, 
in 2 moſt unaccountable manner we are pro- 
hibited from doing her juſtice, whilſt all the 
world believes her dead: he lives chiefly at 
Vienna, a diffipated life; though from my 
friend I hear he is at times gloomy, and ap- 
parently unhappy: this gentleman however 
believes my ſiſter and her child dead, nor 


dare I UneleCewwe him. 


« Thus, my dear Miſs Weimar, you have 
before you all I know of this melancholy af- 


fair; what now is become of this hapleſs 


victim heaven only knows, — I cannot think 


ol leaving Paris yet; the Marquis can ſcarce- 


ly be reſtrained from exerting himſelf, and, 
indeed, in a ſhort time, if we gain no further 
infor- 
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information, I ſhall feel diſpoſed to coincide 
with his wiſhes.” | 


Matilda returned the Marchioneſs thanks 

Ver the trouble ſhe had taken in giving this 
f painful relation: ſhe felt deeply for the poor 
ſuffering Counteſs, and could not help joining 
in opinion, that ſome deciſive ſtep ought tobe 
taken, if ſhe was not heard of ſoon. 


They both waited with impatience to have 
another letter from Joſeph, as he promiſed to 


write again about the gentleman and his 5 


horſt; and the Marquis and Marchioneſs re- 
queſted Matilda to offer him and Bertha, in 
their name, an aſylum at Paris, if they had any 
fears of remaining at the Caſtle. 


Three or four days paſſed, and nothing new | 
occurred. Mademoiſelles De Bouville and 
De Bancre had frequently called on Miſs Wei- 
mar, alſo Madame Le Brune and her 

„ = 


On 
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On the fifth morning the firſt Seeed 
young lady entered the houſe, accompanied 
by a very elegant young man, whom ſhe in- 
troduced to Matilda as her brother. The 
Marquis and his lady were rejoiced to ſee him 
and gave him the moſt cordial welcome. 


Matilda was. uncommonly ſtruck by his 


appearance; ſhe thought him, (and withjuſtice) _ 


the moſt amiable man ſhe had ever ſeen. 
The Count De Bouville was indeed deſerv- 


ing of approbation: he had all the elegance 5 


of French manners, without their frivolities, 
an excellent underſtanding, and a deſire of 
improving it induced him to viſit England, 

| after his tour through Italy and Germany; he 
had gained knowledge from the different 

manners and cuſtoms of each nation, and re- 
turned a truly accompliſhed young man, with 

much good ſenſe and poliſhed manners, a 
ſtrict integrity of heart, and the higheſt ſenſe 
of duty and love for his mother and ſiſter. 
He had always entertained great reſpect for 

= the Marquis and Marchioneſs De Melfort, and 

. chat 
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that, added to his liter” s warm eulogiums on 


Miſs Weimar's perfections, browht him the 


morning after his return to make his com- 
pliments. He had never ſcen a young wo- 


man lite Matilda; ſhe was in truth the child 
of nature; for, though accompliſhed and 


well informed, having been bred up in ob- 
ſcurity, never viſiting nor being viſited, a 
ſtranger to young men, to herery, or even the 
N of a chamber maid, with a moſt beau- 
ful face, an elegant ſhape, and many natural 


if not acquired graces; ſhe was unconſcious 


of her perfections — ſne knew not the art of 
diſplying them to advantage —ſne had no 


vanity to gratify thought but humbly of her- 


ſelf, and received every mark of admiration 
and reſpect as favors to which ſhe had no pre- 


tenſions. A character ſo new to the world, 


which was eaſily underſtood in a ſhort viſit, 
from the frankneſs and naivete of her man- 
ners, could not fail of engaging the attention 


and eſteem of the Count. Her perſon was 


charming; her converſation and unaffected 
; ſuretneſs inſenſibl ”m_ upon the heart, 


an 
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and rendered it impoſſible to avoid beſtowing 
that homage to which ſhe made no claims. 
When the viſit was over and an engagement 
made for the Melfort family to dine the fol- 
lowing day at the Bouville's. Matilda, with 
her uſual candour, warmly praifed the young 
Count: her friends ſmiled, but co-incided 
with her ſentiments, and expatiated on his 
good qualities with all the warmth of friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. They were yet on the ſame 
ſubject, when a ſervant entered and delivered 
a letter to Matilda. From Joſeph, (faid | 
ſhe, looking at the addreſs.) *. 0 pray 
open it, 10 the Marchioneſs. She did ſo, 
and peruſing it haſtily to herſelf was ſtruck 
with horror at the contents. He was now at 
the ſeat of Baron Wolmar, from whenee he 
writes an account of all the proceedings at the 
Caſtle. He concludes with telling her the 
Raron and his niece have given him an aſylum, 
but that the Count's ſtory was ſtill unknown; 
is defirous of receiving her commands, and 
| bitterly regets the loſs of poor Bertha, 


When 
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When ſhe had looked it over, without a 
ſingle comment ſhe gave it to the Mar- 


chioneſs, but her looks prepared her friend 


for ſome dreadful intelligence, © Good 
heavens! (cried ſhe) what a villain ! every 
thing now is paſt a doubt—moſt certainly he 
has deſtroyed my ſiſter, and by burning the 
_ caſtle, ſought to make _ with the 88 : 


: privy to his tranſactions.” 


When the Marquis had read it, * * By all 


means, (faid he) let Joſeph be ſent for imme- 


diately, he will prove a material witneſs, and 
I am determined, if no news arrives from her 
ſhortly, to enter a proceſs againſt the Count, 


and oblige him to produce her. 


A ſervant was ordered to ſet off the following 


morning to bring Joſeph, and the Marquis 


wrote to thank the Baron for protecting 


r 


Various and melancholy were their con- 
lectures relative to the Counteſs, whoſe 
* 


„ „ TIL © 
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ſtrange fate they all deplored. © I ſhall ne- 
ver forgive myſelf, (cried the Marquis) for 
not interfering in this buſineſs years ago. 
When I knew ſhe was firſt confined, though 
ve never underſtood ſo clearly the nature of 
that confinement till ſhe wrote to us of the 
courage and reſolution a young lady, driven 
by accident to the caſtle, had ſhewn, in ex- 
ploring the way to her gloomy apartments. 
At the ſame time ſhe was cautious in with- _ 
holding any particular information as to the 
nature of her ſituation. Maria, her atten- 
dant, always wrote for her, nor was any name 
ſigned on either ſide.” „ 


« Every circumſtance (returned Matilda) 
convinces me her life is not in danger, for had 
that been determined on ſo many years would 
never have paſſed, and left her in poſſeſſion 
of it.” © I hope and with your obſervation 
may be verified, (ſaid the Marchioneſs.) 

“But pray, mad; :m, (cried Matilda) what 
became of the poor Chevalier after her mar- 
riage and the ſubſequent oper of her death?” 


« My 
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« My friend at Vienna, (replied the Lady) - 
informed me, he returned there ſoon after the 
Count carried my fiſter into Switzerland, and 
in a ſhort time quitted the ambaſſador, and 


talked of viſiting Aſia, and remaining abroad 
ſome years; ſince which we have never 


heard of him, whether he 1s living or not.” 


Some company now broke in upon them ; | 
and an engagement in the evening prevented 1 


: — particular converſation. 


i The following day they were to dine with 


the Counteſs De Bouville. Matilda, for the 


| firſt time in her life, took ſome pains with 


her dreſs, and felt an anxiety about her ap- 


pearance; yet, unconſcious of her motives, ſhe 


attributed them ſolely to a deſire of pleaſing 


the Marchioneſs. When they arrived at their 


hotel, the Count was ready to conduct and 


introduce them. The Counteſs received 
them with pleaſure. © I know, (ſaid ſhe) my 
good friends, you rejoice with me on the re- 


turn of my fon. We are a family of love, | 
| EE DR (added 
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(added ſhe, turning to Matilda) therefore you 
muſt not be ſurpriſed to ſee us a little intoxi- 
cated with joy on meeting again after ſo long 
an abſence.” © Indeed, madam, ſuch af- 
fectionate feelings do you great honour.” 


Adelaide was all tranſport, which was ſoon 
after rather checked by the introduction of 
the Marquis de Clermont and his ſon: the 

young men ran into each other's arms. © A 

thouſand welcomes, my dear De Bouville, 1 

impatiently longed to ſee you.” © I believe 

it, (returned the other, with a ſmile;) you 
had powerful reaſons, and I have ſhortened 
my ſtay in England conſiderably on your ac- 
count. * Apropos, (ſaid the Marquis ;) 
how do you like England, my young friend?“ 
* So well, Sir, (replied the Count) that 1 : 
could be contented to paſs my lite there in the 
boſom of my friends. I conſider the Eng- 
liſh as the happieſt people under the ſun : they 
are naturally brave, friendly, and benevolent ; 
they enjoy the bleſſings of a mild and free 
government; their perſonal ſafety is ſecured 
ow oo by 
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by the laws; no man can be puniſhed for an 


Imaginary crime, they have fair trials, con- 


front their accuſers, can even object to a partial 
Jury; in ſnort, as far as human judgment ad- 


mits can be deemedinfallible. Very few, ifany, 
ſuffer but for actual crimes, adduced from the 
cleareſt proofs. Their commerce extends all 


cover the known world; their merchants are 


rich and re ſpectable, the firſt nobility do not 


diſdain an alliance with them, they are con- 
| ſidered as the ſupporters of the kingdom: 'tis 


incredible to taink of the liberal ſums ſub- 
ſcribed by cheſe opulent, reſpectable, generous 
peop le, on atiy pop ular occaſion, or private 
benelfaction, without aftoniſhment. The men 


cf faſnion are many of them admirable ora- 
tors, Zreat j Ollicians, and perfectly acquainted 
with the goverr.ment of diferent nations, as 
much as cf their own. The young men, I | 
believe, are the fame every where—fond of | 


picaſure, ext ence, and intrigue ; but the rock 
on which they moſt generally ſplit is that 


0 fpirir of gambling whica pervades through al- 
mit al "ranks of people, d:;Tpates "en 


diſtreſſes 


< 


_— > 
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diſtreſſes families, hardens the heart, depraves 
the mind, and renders uſeleſs all the good 
qualities they receive from nature and educa- 
tion. There are very ſtrict laws againſt play, 
but thoſe laws only awe the middling or 


poorer kind of people, the great infringe 
them with 1 N 


« But I beg pardon (added the Count) 


-- or falling! into the common mode of travel- 


lers, engroſſing the attention of the company 
to myſelf. „ « [ defire you will go on, (ſaid 
the Ma arquis ) I am pleaſed with your obler- 
vations.” © And the ladies, dear brother, 
(cried Made moiſe lle De Bouville) pray tell us 
ſomething of the ladies.” „ ſhall puniih 
your 0 (replied he, ſmiling) by and 
bye. What I moſt admire in the Engliſh, is 
the great encouragement given to all manu- 
| factories, and to all uſeſul diſcoveries; there 
ought not to be any poor, that is, I mean 
beggars, in England, ſuch immenſe ſums are 


| raiſed for their ſupport, ſuch reſources for in- 


duſtry, and ſo many hoſpitals for the ſick and 
= aged, 
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aged, that, if proper management was obſerv- 
ed, none need complain of cold or hunger; 


yet in my life I never ſaw ſo many painful 


and diſguſting objects as there are in the ſtreets 
and environs of London. I admire the pub. 


lic buildings, the places of entertainment, and 
the performers at them; but ſometimes, as 


will ever be the caſe, liberty degenerates into 


U centiouſneſs, and the mob will rudely inte- 


rupt the performers, and carry their zpplauſe 
or cenſure in oppolition to every effort of 
their betters : this certainly is an abuſe of 
their freedom, but 'tis an evil they know not 
how to remecy in a land of liberty. 


« As; for the ladies, my dear ſiſter.” 


cc Aye, brother, now for it ;—I hate your 
Ergliih belles, they are ſuch monopolizers 
when they make their appearance at Paris,” 
« And yer, Adelaide, I aſſure you, it is not 


often you ſee the moſt beautiful of them here, 


doubtleſs there are very many charming wo- 
men among the firſt circles of taſhion, who 


may difpure the palm cf beauty with any 
court 


„ 00 8 
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court in the known world; but generally 
ſpeaking, the middling ranks of people are 
by far the handſomeſt cf both ſexes, and I 
account for it in this manner. In faſhionable 
circles they keep very late hours, play deep, 
enter into every ſcheme for amuſement and 
difipation, without regard to their health or 
complexions; hence they injure one, and de- 

ſtroy the other: no artificial reſources can 
give brilliancy to the eyes, or health and vi- 


vacity to the figure; acquired bloom can ne- 


ver deceive, and the natural beautiful com- 
plexions of the Engliſh ladies are ſo delicate 


and tranſparant, that art may diſguiſe, but 


never can improve them. Their ill hours, 
and deforming their lovely faces by the 
anxiety of avarice, envy, and paſſion, when at 
their midnight orgies, adoring and watching 
the effects of chance in their fav dur, deftruys 
their beauty many years betore age work! 


have leſſencd their attractions; for I mutt 
conicis, (added he, ſmiling at his ſiſter) the 


Engliſh women, take them all in all, are more 


| faſcinating than any other nation Jever ſaw.” 


1 e 0 Sad 
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* And yct, (fail h-) you are returned heart- 
whole, brother?“ „ That is bejging the 
queſtion, my cui ious ſiſter; box nere there 


are ſo many charmers, men's eyes involunta- 


rily wander, and muſt conſider it almoſt an 


inſult upon the reſt to ſelec: one, when there 
are ſuch equal pretenſions.“ 


« The Engliſh ladies are much obliged to | 


you, Count, (id the Marquis de Melfort) 


and we ſhall ſoon have an opportunity of 


made: 15 1ty0ur picture is over-charged, as we 
de! ſign viſicing Engla and within this month.“ 


This declaration conveyed no pleaſure to 
any of the party. The De Bouville's were al! 
ready ſo much prejudiced in favour of Mits 


Weimar, that they were hurt at the idea of 


parting : the Count particularly felt uneaſy, 


though he could not capers! it upon fo ſhort | 
an acquaintance. 


Matilda was highly pleaſed with Monſieur 


ſen. ible 


—_— „9 


. De Clermont, her friend” s lover; he was polite, 


K 


* * 
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ſenſible and intelligent; the Marquis, his 


father, livezy, chatty and attentive to the 


laclies 


The dinner hours paſted very agrecably, 
and they regretred that an aſlembly in the 


evening muſt break in upon their party. 


The young folks had an hour to them- 


ſelves : the Count paid Matilda the moſt 

_ marked attention; congratulated his ſiſter on 
the acquiſition of ſuch a friend, and hoped 
ſome event, favourable to his wiſhes, might 
prevent their tour to England, though he ac- 
knowledged the hope a ſelfiſn one. After 
chating on various ſubjects, the Count acci- 
dentally enquired of Matilda, if ſhe liked 
Paris as well as ſhe did Vienna? The queſ- 


tion confuſed her, and ſhe replied, with ſome 


heſitation, ſhe had never teen Vienna. © I 
beg your pardon, madam, (ſaid he) I under- 


ſtood yuu came from thence.” © No, bro- 


ther, Mifs Weimar reſided in Switzerland.” 
e Ar Berne, madam ? (aſked he.) © No, 


H x Sir, 
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Sir, (anſwered ſhe, ſtill more cenfuſed) I 
chiefly reſided in the country.” The Count 


ſaw by her manner he had been guilty of 
ſome impropriety, though he hardly knew of 


what nature; he was therefore ſilent, and ſhe 
recovered from her embarraſſment. 


In the evening the company began to aſ- 
ſemble ; amongſt the reſt that eternal gad- 


about Madame le Brune, and her niece, 


Mademoiſelle De Fontelle. The Count was 
_ obliged to pay his compliments, and receive 
their congratulations on his return; which 


done, he * returned to the fide of Ma- . 


. 


The envious De Fontelle coul J not beartllis; ; 
ſhe made her way to them, took the hand of 
Martilda, called her her ſweet friend, aſſured 
her they muſt be violently intimate, ſhe was 
quite charmed wich her; with a hundred ſuch 


deluſive compliments, as meant nothing, and 


to which the other only replied with a cold 
civility. All at Once, turning quickly tc 
her, 
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ber, Bleſs me, Miss Weimar, I forgot to 
aſt if you have a relation of your name now 
in Paris?” The roſes forſook Matilda's 
cheek, ſhe trembled, and could ſcarce ftand ; 
every one obſerved her confuſion : the 
Count caught her arm. Bleſs me! (cried 
Mademoiſelle De Fontelle) has my queſtion 
diſordered you; I only afked becauſe I was in 

company yeſterday with a gentleman of your 
name, _ arrived from Gene 


This was ; enough for the unhappy girl— 
down ſhe dropt, and had not the Count been 
attentive to her motions, and caught her in 
his arms, ſhe muſt have fallen to the ground. 
Every body was alarmed, and crowded round 
her, the Ma hioneſs particularly ſo ; ſhe was 
carried into another room, the Count ſtill ſup- 
porting her, and followed by his ſiſter. It 

was ſome time before ſhe returned to life. 
The firſt objects that ſtruck her, was the 
Count, holding her in his arms, the Mar- 
chioneſs on her knees, applying ſalts, and 
Mademoiſelle De Bouville preſſing her hand. 
85 Hs : OO. *, 
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O, madam ! (cried the, Try and trem- 
bling) he is come—he is come.” * Com- 
pole yourſelf, my love, (aid the Mar- 
chioneſs) no one is come that can hurt you.” 
« Yes, yes, (anſwered ſhe, hardly knowing 
what ſhe ſaid) 'tis he, 15 will carry me off, 6 
will take me from you.” 


"Her friend nil devel to ſooth and 
calm her ſpirits. The Count and his ſiſter 
were ſurpriſed ; they ſaw there was ſome 

myſtery, but forebore any enquiries. 


It was ſome time before ſhe was perfectly 
reſtored: they urged her to return to the 
company—ihe feit a repugnance, © I fear 
that Miſs —— © Fear nothing, madam, 
(interrupted the Count;) you have friends 
ho will protect you with their lives.” She 
looked at him with an expreſſion of gratitude, 
but ſaid nothing. She aroſe, and with feeble 
Reps attended her friends into the ſaloon. 


Mademoiſelle | 
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Mademoiſelle De Fontelle officioully came 
to congratulate her return, The amiable De 
Bancre felt real concern, and expreſſed it with | 
feeling, and without exaggeration. 


Maude, ſenſible of the kindneſs of her 
friends, and aſhamed of the obſervation ſne 
had attracted, tried to acquire new ſpirits; 
but it was an endeavour only; her eyes were 
inceſſantly turned towards the door, ſhe 
dreaded every moment ſhe ſhould ſee her 
uncle enter, and nothing could exceed her 
joy when the evening cloſed and they were 
leatedi in the Marquis's Carriage, 


« O, madam! O, Sir! 'tis affuredly my 
uncle—he wil know where I am, and tear 
me from you.” Do not afflict yourſelf, my 
dear Miſs Weimar, (anſwered the Marquis ;) 
ik it ſhould be him, he ſhall prove his preten- 
lions before he gets any footing here, much 
lels take you from our Poeten. 


H 6 fi Poor 
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Poor Matilda thanked him with a grateful 
heart, and retired to her bed, but not to ſlcep: 
her mind was greatly diſturbed, * What a 
poor creature I am, (cried ſhe ;) no father, 
brother, or protector, not even the clothes I 
wear my own property ; if this man, this un- 
cle claims, who can dare detain me? What 
are the evils which may befall me?—what- 
ever becomes of me, I will not embroil my 
friends. Happy, happy Miſs De Bouville ! (ſaid 
ſhe) you have a mother, a brother to protect 
you! Such a brother! what an amiable man! 
O, I never knew my wretchedneſs till now, 
that I am humbled to the duſt!” Under 
theſe melancholy impreſſions ſhe paſt the 
night, and when morning came was in a high 
- fever. Fp 


The ſervant who came to attend her was 
alarmed at her indiſpoſition, and flew to in- 
form the Marchioneſs, who inſtantly went to 
her apartment. She found her very ill. A 

phyſician was ſent for, who ordered her to be 
bled and kept very quict. About noon the 
„„ 1 Marchioneſs 
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Marchioneſs left her afleep, and had ſcarcciy 
entered the parlour, when ſhe was iniormed a 


gentle man requeſted to ſpeak wh her ; Te 
ordered his admittance. 


A middle a man, of reſpectable appear- 
ance, politely entered the room. *I muſt apolo- 
gize to your Ladyſhipter my intruſion, without 
| ſending in my name, which I now avow to 
be Weimar, and I am uncle, 1 may ley fa- 
ther, to a young lady of that name now in your 
houſe. I fear madam, you have been ſtrange- 
ly impoſed upon to afford her protection; it is 
painful to a perſon ſo nearly connected as I 
am to that unhappy girl.“ © I beg your 
pardon, Sir, for interrupting you, but I have 
no perſon under my roof that anſwers 
to your deſcription; you are therefore, I 
preſume, in an error as to the lady you allude 
to.” © I believe not, madam, (anſwered he, 
rather havghtily ;) I come here to demand my 
niece, Matilda Weimar, and through her to 
diſcover a ſervant with whom ſhe wert off, 
alter 
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after robbing me.” © Robbing you, Sir! 
take care what you ſay; you ſhall bring 
previs of your affertions, and then we will 
anſwer you: at preſent Mils Weimar is 
| ſafe in our protection, and you will find, Sir, 
ſhe has powerful friends to guard her, and 
ecxpoſe thoſe who are her enemies.” © Tis 

well, madam, (replied he) you will hear 

from me in another manncr.” He bowed 

e the Route. N 


l She was glad he did not ſce the Marquis, 
at the ime time ſhe felt they were in an au k- 
Ward perdicamenrt. 


Soon after the Count De Bouville and his 
ſiſter called on her. My dear madam, 
| (feid the after) how docs our charming 
young frien! ? we __ been quite unhappy 
for her indiſpoſition.“ „ You are very 
obliging, my dear Adelaide; ſhe well de- 
ſerves your ſolicitude, and I am ſorry to ſay 
ſhe is really very ill this morning.“ * III! 
(cried the Count, eagerly;) O, madam, has 
oF ou * 
5 
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ſhe any advice—has ſhea phyſician ?”” © Yes, 
(replied the Marchionels ;) I hope there is 
no danger, —her ſpirits are hurried and ſhe | is 
a little feveriſh.“ 


The Count walked about the room. His 
ſiſter ſaid, © Will you pardon me, madam, if 
I tell you the ſtrange reports we have heard 
this morning?“ © I ſhall thank you for the 
communication, (replied the other.) © This 
morningearly Mademoiſelle De Fontelle called 
on us, O heavens! (faid ſhe, eagerly) no 
wonder Miſs Weimar fainted Jaſt night; 
why ſhe torns out to be an impoſter, and a 
ſhocking creature. Who, Miſs Weimar, 
(cried my brother) imapc{i;ble, madam ; go 
and circulate that envious tale ſome where 
elſe, there will be no credit given to it here. 
You are very realy, Sir, to inſult your 
friends, and take the part of rangers; 
but I aſſure you(added ſhe, haughtily) I have 
no cauſe to envy Miſs V/eirnzr, and ſhould 
be extremely unhappy to be thought . like 
her. Sceing my brother ſinile contemptuouſſy. 
e Well, 
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Well, (ſad ſhe) 'tis of little conſequence to 
me if ker uncle is come in ſearch of her; if 
ſhe run away from his houſe with a ſervant, 
and jointly robbed him of his property, and | 
now haus contrived to impoſe herſelf upon the 
Marchioneſs for a different perſon; perhaps 
ſhe may elope with one of her ſervants 
next, the thing is nothing to ine, only people 
ought to be careful how they introduce im- 
proper perſcns into a circle, though they 
_ are beauties and objects of enty-envy indeed! 
1 ſhall never forget the pretty idea. She 
ung out of the room, leaving us almoſt petri- 
fied wich aſtoniſhment. When my brother 
recovered, he faid, What I ſay now, (cried 
the Count, incerrupting her) that I will ſtake 
my life upon the honour and integrity of the 
young lady—that ingenuous countenance 
fpcalss a heart which never knew deception. ö 
ou judge rightly, my dear Count (ſaid 
the Marchioneſs:) I have not time to explain 
things now, but be aſſured ſhe is truth and 
virtue itſelf; the ſervant, a worthy and very 
Rs old 
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old man, who knew her from her infancy, is 
now in my houſe; he fled with her to ſave 
her from diſhonour, from the wretch who 
now purſues her.” Heaven and earth! 
| (cried the Count) where is the miſcreant, 1 
will haunt him through the world for daring 
to aſperſe her character.” © Softly, my good 
friend, (returned ſhe, ſmiling) your interfe- 
rence will do no good; the Marquis and my- 
ſelf take upon us to do her juſtice ; mean 
time you may pay him a viſit, and your ſiſter 
ſhall juſt ſtep up and ſee my patient, provided 
ſhe is very filent.” © My beſt reſpects, 
Adelaide, (ſaid he.) © O, doubtleſs, (re- 
turned the Marchioneſs) weſhall make abun- 
dance of compliments and fine ſpeeches, but 


it will de by dumb ſhow, for J prohibit 


talking.“ 


Being let blood, had checked the fever, 
and Matilda lay tolerably compoſed when 
her friends entered; ſhe rejoiced to ſee 
them, and held out her hand. Yes, (ſaid 


the Marchionels) we can take hands, but you 


are 
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are only to tel! us how you are.“ „ Much 
better, wy dcareſt, bet. © Enough, 
enough, (ſaid the Lady) that's all we wanted 
to know, fo now Kits and part—by and bye 
' you may mect 2gein. My brother, dear Miſs 
Weimar, ſends his beit refpects.””. * Very 


well that is ſufficient.” © Heaven bleſs you, | 


my love, go to cep and compoſe vour 
mind.“ 5 


"The ladies returned to fs parlour ; the 

Marquis and Count were there, and expreſſed 
great joy to hear ſo favourable an account of 
— Mat Ida's health. The Marquis entered into 
__ a little detail of her ſtory, and ſtrongly en- 
gaged the affection and compaſſion of the 
Count and his ſiſter. © I tell you this in 


Cee, (aud the Marquis) remember i 


goes no farther; we have powerful reaſons 
not to extend our confidence, nor withdraw 
our protection from a friendleſs orphan re- 
commended to us by a valued: :tion,” 1 

admire, I honour you og the Count, with 
_ earneſtneſs ;) ao not gi e her up to this pre- 
= rended 
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tended uncle: but how ſhall we ſilence ca- 
lumny, how ſtop the tongue of that ma- 
lignant girl? We muſt act as cir- 
cumſtances mall require; I will call at Ma- 
dame Le Brun's myſ{clf, and aſſure them there 
is a miſtake in the affair, and warn them not 
to ſpeak ill of my protegee, for I will defend 
her with my lite and fortune.” 5 


They now ſeparated ; Mademoiſelle De Bou- 
ville promiſed to return in the evening, and 
the Marchioneſs went out to pay a few viſits, 
and ſee if the ſcandal was extended among her 
acquaintance ; to her great mortitication ſhe 
was told of it every where, ſome condoled 
with her on being ſo greatly impoſed upon, 
others affected to reſent ſuch a creature ſhould 
have the aſſurance to get herſelf introduced 
into company, but all agreed, They ſaw 
what ſhe was, nothing but a little pretender, 
who was a ftranger to good breeding; no 
body was deceived but the Marchioneſs, for 
every one could {ee art and duplicity in her 
face.” 
Thus, 


— 
— 
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Es Thus {he, w'.o che pre ceding evening was 
the moſt deitghiful, moſt engaging, moſt ele- 


gant girl in the world, by one ſtrokc of ſlander, 


was deprived Gi every pertcction, and admi- 


ration turned into contempt; ſo prone is the 


world to believe ill, and ſo little dependence 


is there to be placed on the breath of praiſe. 


The Marchioneſs was exceedingly exaſpe- 


rated; ſhe defended her young friend with 
warmth ;—ſhe congratulated the ladies on 
their ingenuity, in finding every virtue and 
every vice, every charm and deformity in the 


ſame perſon, within the ſpace of eight and 


forty hours. Their candour and good 
nature was highly commendable (ſhe ſaid) 
and the compliments they paid her en : 
were rm "y flattering.” 


is this ironical manner ſhe treated the tit- 

tle-rattle of the envious and malicious; but, 
driving to Madame Le Brun's, ſhe met her 
_ niece, juſt arrived before her, from circulating 
her ſcandalous tale: a a malignant Joy danced 
in 
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in her eyes, though ſhe was a little confuſed 
when ſhe ſaw the Marchioneſs.  ] beg the 
_ favour of ſpeaking to you, Mademoiſelle, (ſaid 
the Lady;) and taking her ſeat, © I find I 
am to thank you for preſuming to propagate 
reports to the diſadvantage of my relation: 
you would do Well to recollect, Mademoiſelle, 
there is no character ſo truly deſpicable as the 
ſlanderer and tale bearer ; you ſhould allo be 
„ well inforined of the facts you relate, and of 
their origin in truth, before you aſperſe cha- 
racers, or ſubject yourlelt to the mortiſication 
of being diſappointed in your views, and of 
having the calumny retorted on yourſelf. 4 
« What views do ycu mean, madam,—what 
is it to me whether Miſs Weimar is the run- 
away niece of Mr. Weimar, or not?” 
“ Your views, (anſwered the Marchioneſs,) 
are pretty evident ; but permit me to obſerve 
the Count De Bouville's eſteem will never be 
obtained at the expence of veracity and gene- 
roſity, and it would have been more becoming 
a young lady of liberal ſentiments, in at leaſt a 
doubttul cate, to have a Tote her judg- 
ment, 
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ment, and have inclined to the good-natured 
ſide of the queſtion ; but I am now to inform 
you, the whole tale ou have, with ſo much 
avidity, related, is falſe ; that Miſs Weimar is as 
irreproachable as ſhe is beautiful, and ina ſhort 
time the Marquis will ſeverely puniſh and ex- 
poſe thoſe who dare aſſert any thing to the 
- prejudice of that young lady: you will do 
well, Mademoiſclle, to profit by the informa- 
tion.“ Saying this, ſhe aroſe, with a look of 
contempt, and returned to her carriage. 


When ſhe met the Marquis at dinner ſhe 
repeated what ſhe had heard, and her beha- 
viour ia conſequence. The Marquis ap- 

Plauded her proceedings. | 8 
When I left you this morning, (ſaid he) 
_ croſſing the ſtreet St. Honore, I met Monheur 
Du Verſac, with an»ther gentleman. * This 
is the Marquis De Meltort, (ſaid he,) and im- 

mediately added, permit me to introduce to 
your Lordſhip, Mr. Weimar; we were go— 
ing to your hotel.” © Has Mr. Weimar 

any 
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any buſineſs, Sir, with me.“ „I have, Sir, 
(he replied, in a veiy calm tone of voice;) I 
had the pleaſure to wait on the Marchioneſs, 
but there was a miſunderſtanding took place.“ 
« Suppoſe we ſtep home to my houſe, (ſaid 
Du Verſac.“ We agreed ſo to do. When ſeat- 
ed, © Now, Sir, (addreſſing Mr. Weimar) 
I am prepared to hcor whatever you pleaſe to 
 fay.” He then began a long fory of taking 
Matilda from her iniancy, after the death of 
her father and mother ; the tenderneſs he had 
treated her with, the education he had given 
her, his deſign of giving her his moderate for- 
tune; mentioned a varicty of circumſtances 
to prove his affcctiop, and her ſubſequent 
flight with Albert, taking a horſe from his 
ſtable, and decciving him with falſe pre- 
tences. As her uncle, he had a right to claim 
her: her behaviour to him made her unde- 
ſerving protection, but duty to his de- 
ceaſed brother called vpn him to protect his 
child; and he would therefore forgive the er- 
ror ſhe had been drawn into, and receive her 
as kindly as ever, When he ſtopt, I replied, 
5 85 . She: 
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« Sir, there is much plauſibility, alſo, I be- 
lieve, great truth in what you have related: 
you muſt not be offended if I alſo ſtate facts 
exactly as Miſs Weimar has related them to 
us. I repeated her ſtory; when I came tothe 
_ circumſtance of the converſation between him 
and Agatha in the ſummer-houſc, he ſtarted and 
turned pale, but quickly recovered. I added, 
that meeting accidentally with a relation of 
mine, ſhe was recommended to our houſe as an 
afy lum, v hich it was my determination to af. 


ford her, and I ſhouid ſuppoſe no uncle of | 


| her's could object to her fituation with the 
Marchioneſs, w ho was deſirous of conſidering 
her as an adopted daughter.“ © I am no longer 
at a loſs to account for her conduct, (replied 
he ;) and ſo far from blaming, I muſt applaud 1 
her adherence to thoſe ideas of virtue and 
propriety I had always inculcated in her 
mind; but ſhe ought not to have taken up 
things lightly, nor have proceeded to ſuch 
lengths upon hearing imperfectly a deſultory 
converſation, which, if ſhe had heard the 


whole, and its true meaning, ſhe would have 
| formed 
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formed a very different judgment of; there- 
fore, at the ſame time I applaud her diſcre- 
tion, I blame her precipitant deciſion : how- 
ever, my Lord, I beg the favor of ſeeing my 
| niece alone for an hour in your houſe, before 
I take any ſteps equally as diſagreeable to my- 

ſelf as to her and your family, I told him 1 
would conſult Miſs Weimar, without the leaſt 
interference on my part, and tranſmit to him 
this evening her anſwer.“ 


e This is indeed a very complex piece of 
buſineſs, (replied the Marchionels) but I 
really think ſhe ought to ſee him, and I ſhall 
conceive it no breach of honor to be within 
hearing of their converſation ; for although 
not a ſhadow of a doubt remains with me 
concerning her truth and innocence, yet I 
wiſh to have an inveſtigation of the affair, 
that I may openly aſſert both, from athorough 
conviction of 1 i.” 
When dinner was over ſhe went to Matil- 
da's apartment. She was infinitely better, 
{VO ks on and 
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and propoſed getting up in the evening. 
Aſter a thouſand expreſſions of kindneſs and 
aſſurances of protection, ſhe mentioned the 
meeting between Mr. Weimar and the Mar- 
quis, related the converſation that took place, 
and his wiſh to ſee her. 


Matilda claſped her kak. « Oh! I can- | 
not, cannot ſee him! I could not be miſtaken. | 
His words,—his actions previous to the ſcene 
I overheard in the ſummer houſe, leaves no | 
| doubts upon my mind; yet I ought not, I | 
cannot involve my benefaftors in trouble: 
inſtruct me, tell me, deareſt madam, what! 
- ought to do, and that J will do,—your opi- 8 


nion ſhall decide for me. Why then, m 


dear Miſs Weimar, I think you had beſt 

hear what he has to fay.” Not alone, 
madam.” Mr. Weimar is deſirous of be- 
ing alone with you.” © No, my deareſt 


of your ſupporting preſence.” Since you 
are ſo deſirous of it, (ſaid the Marchioneſs) 
and think you can ſee him to-morrow, I vii 

a Ea "on | 


lady, that cannot be; let me entreat the favor 
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appoint him to attend you in the library, the 
cloſet adjoining having a very thin partition, 


I can diſtinctly hear your converſation, and 
he will then have no reſtraint on his words or 
behaviour. 2 


This plan being 3 a note was ail. 5 
patched by the Marquis to Mr. Weimar, ſig- 


nifying that the young lady would be glad to 
ſee him the next day, at e if her health | 
would | perm. 


"Page dit deded os hntots ah. 


the power he might exert over her, yet it was 


a juſtice due to her character and friends, that 


ſhe ſhould confront him; ſhe therefore en- 


deavoured to reconcile herſelf to the meeting, 


though ſhe knew it would be extremely pain- 
ful to her. 


Mademoiſelle De Bouville payedhera viſit in 


dame evening: ſhe was ſitting up, and, from the = 
3 quantity of blood taken from her in the morn- 
| ing, and the little hectic which the fever oc- 


1 caſioned, - 
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caſioned, ſhe looked uncommonly delicate 
and beautiful. After ſaluting her in the moſt 
_ affectionate manner, ſhe ſaid, © I am charged 


with a thouſand compliments from my bro- 


ther; he has been extremely uneaſy, but if he 
Vas to {ee you this evening, I think he would 
have but little cauſe for it ;—without any | 
flattery, my dear Miſs Weimar, you look | 

quite enchanting,” = 


Matilda Gniled, but it was not a ſmile of 


| pleaſure. Ah! thought ſhe, if the Count, if | 
Mademoiſelle De Bouville knew me, for what 
Tam, a poor dependant, without friends or fa- 
_ ſhould have few Pretenſions t to then 


Adelaide took notice of her dejection,— 


3 ome, my ſweet friend, recover your 


ſpirits. | My brother will be anxious for my 


return; you muſt enable me to give a good | 
report, if you are deſirous he ſhould have reſt | 
to- night.. © If I am deſirous (replied poor | 
Matilda 50) is there any thing I more ſincerely | 


8 
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wiſh than happineſs to you and your amiable 
brother?“ © Well then, (anſwered Adelaide) 
you muſt make haſte to be well.” * You 
are very obliging, (returned Matilda ; 5 I am 
much better, and ſhould be very ungrateful to 
my friends if I did not exert  myſclt againſt 
| trifling indiſ poſitions.“ 


Adelaide ſurveyed her with admiration and 
compaſſion, her generoſity felt an increaſe of 
affection from the knowledge of her misfor- 
tunes, though ſhe was cautious not to drop a 
word that might give the other any ſuſpicion 

that ſhe was acquainted with them. 


They parted at night with mutual reluc- 


tance, and Matilda endeavoured to compoſe 


her ſpirits for the dreaded interview that was 
to take place the following day. | 


When the Marchionek entered her apart- 
ment next morning ſne found her dreſſing, 
and much better, which gave her great ſatis- 
faction : ſhe encouraged and applauded the 

13 reſolution 
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reſolution ſhe had aſſumed; but when the 
time came, and the name of Mr. Weimar was 
brought in, ſhe could ſcarcely keep from 


fainting. The Marchioneſs retired to the 
cloſet, and he entered; Matilda roſe to re- 


ceive him, he haſtily advanced and embraced | 
| her, « My deareſt child, I rejoice to ſee you, 
cruelly as you have uſed me, miſerable as I 
have been from apprehenſions of your ſafety, 
1 am happy to ſee you under ſuch reſpectable 
Protection.“ He ſeated her and himſelf, _ 
"0 "I's Marquis De Melfort, (faid he) has e- 
plained to me the cauſe of your abſenting | 
| yourſelf from my houſe, therefore I am nei- 
ther {urpriſed nor angry; but ſurely you act= 
ed precipitantly, and on very flight grounds, 5 
the converſation you only partially heard and 
üttle underſtood.” © I heard enough, Sir, | 
(.ᷓiaid Matilda, with ſome ſpirit) to inform me 
| I was not in ſafety in a houſe with a woman 
of Agatha's principles.” © You entirely | 
miſtook the affair, (interrupted he) but before | 
TI explain myſelf farther, tell me, Matilda, is 
there no gratitude, no affection due to the man 


wha 
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who has ſupported you from childhood, 
who took you, a helpleſs infant, without a : 
friend to protect you from every evil incident 

to deſerted infancy ? Did I not treat you, love 
you, as a bleſſing ſent from heaven?” 


Matilda was drowned in tears at this repre- 
ſentation of her forlorn ſtate; with a deep 
| ſigh the anſwered, Yes, Sir, all this I ac- 
knowledge, and heaven can witneſs for me 


2” how grateful I was for your kindneſs, until 


my delicacy was alarmed by freedoms I 
thought improper from our near connexion.” 


| « One queſtion more, (ſaid he ;) ſhould 


5 you have been offended at thoſe freedoms, 


(as you call very innocent attentions, ) had they 
been offered by a man who — to make 
you his wife m 


Matilda ſtarted, « His wife ! 'tis a ſtrange 


+ | queſtion, but I anſwer, yes, Sir, I ſhould; for 


confined as my knowledge of mankind was, 


nature and decency had taught me the i impro- 


muy of ſuch behaviour,” 
14 « Perhaps, 


of fight ; ſhe took up the parcel, and found 
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e Perhaps, (ſaid he) you carried your ideas 


of propriety too far ; but doubtleſs you erred on 
the right ſide. But now, Matilda, I am going 
to diſcloſe a ſecret, known only to Agatha, and 
which occaſioned the converſation you miſun- 
derſtood and miltepreſented—T am not your 


uncle.” © Good God! (cried Matilda) 
who, or what am I then?” * That, (replied 


he) is a queſtion I cannot reſolve, I wiſh for 


your eaſe I could do fo ; but what I do know, : 


1 will repeat. One day I was in the garden, 
when Agatha came running to me with a 
bundle in her arms, © Lord, Sir, the ſtrang- | 
eſt thing; I am ſure I am as innocent as the 
babe itſelf, where it came from, or to whom 
it belongs, but Lord, Sir, here is a child ſent 
you from God.” © Very much ſurpriſed, I 


uncovered a cloth, and beheld the moſt beau 


tiful infant I ever ſaw. I aſked her how ſhe | 
came by it: this was her account; ſhe heard 
a knocking at the door, and going to open, it, | 
| fawa man at a diſtance, running very faſt and | 


a bundle at the gate; the man was ſoon out 


the 
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the child, wrapped ina dimity petticoat, and 
two or three cambrick handkerchiefs, but no 
cloaths, and apparently juſt born ; a bit of 
paper was pined to the petticoat, on which 
was wrote, with a pencil, © Look on this child 
as committed to your care by the hand of 
Providence; be careful of it, and you will not 
repent it.” I was very much ſtruck (con- 
tinued Mr. Weimar) by ſuch an extraordi- 
| nary circumſtance, but reſolved to do my 
duty: a nurſe was provided in the houſe; 1 


had it baptized and named 1 it Matilda. I faid 


it was my niece ; having then no other ſer= 
vant but Agatha, and ſhe being faithful to my 
wiſhes, as my niece the beloved adopted 
child was brought up, and had maſters of 
every kind to inſtrut her. Years rolled 
away, no enquiry was ever made, and I be- 
gan to ſee a thouſand graces in this young 
creature, which inſenſibly warmed my heart, 
and taught it what it was to love, a leſſon I 
had never learnt till then. When J returned 
from France my protegee was improved in 


| beauty and ow ſhe Knew little of men, 


mh 5 and 
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| and ſhe was leſs known by them; I deter- 
mined to acquaint her with the ſecret I have 


related, and to offer her my hand. I deli- 


| berated ſome time in what manner to diſ- 


cloſe it, and was conſulting with Agatha how 


to make the diſcovery when you overheard 


the converſation, miſtook the purport of it, 


and in conſequence of that miſtake gave me 
inexpreſſible miſery. FP 


Here Mr. Weimar ſtopt. Matilda, who 


fat almoſt breathleſs and ſtupified, fetched a 


deep ſigh, « Then I am an outcalt, a for- 


ſaken orphan, without friends or protectors 1 
Gracious heaven! the offspring of guilt per 
haps, for who but guilty wretches would give | 
up their child to ſtrangers?” A friendly burſt 

of tears relieved her beating heart. 


* Take 3 : my deareſt Matilda 'H 


permit me to offer you my hand, my heart, 1 


will be your protector through life; I con- 


ſent that you ſhall conſult the Marquis and 


Marchionefs ; you ſhall make your own 
terms 
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terms for Albert, whom I ſhall . value for his 
fidelity to you. If I have mentioned you in 
Paris as my niece, it was to avoid diſagree- 
able queſtions, and keep your ſecret. The 
marriage may be private or public, as you 
like, no one will dare interfere with my wife. 
Think of every thing ; I will return to-mor- 
row for your determination. He aroſe, he 
kiſſed her hand, and left her motionleſs ; in the 
chair. 


The moment he quitted the room the 
Marchioneſs entered, and, embracing the 
warm ſtatue, as ſhe called her.“ I have 
heard all, my dear Matilda, and am equally 
aſtoniſned with yourſelf: his tale is plauſible, 
perhaps true. Whoever were your parents, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe them dead, from their not 


4 making enquiries during ſo many years after 


their child. Some praiſe is doubtleſs due to 


Mr. Weimar, for his care of you; his firſt 


motives were certainly benevolent ones ; 
whether he latterly intended you honourable, 
es : 
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or not, cannot be known ; he offers to marry 
you now, in the face of your friends; tis 
_ Poſſible you might miſtake the tenor of the 
_ converſation you overheard—at any rate he 


ſeems now ready to act with honour. All 


this I ſay for Mr. W. eimar,—juſtice demands 
I ſhould be impartial; now, on the other 

hand, if your heart is repugnant to his offers; | 
af you cannot be reconciled in your own | 
mind to the account he has given you; if the 


gratitude due to his care of you in early life | 
is effaced from your heart by his ſubſequent = 


conduct, and you cannot overcome the dif- | 
guſt it inſpired, never think of accepting his 
hand, to render both wretched. I have 
adopted you, I love you as a child, and will 
Protect you; in me you ſhall find the mother 
| you have loſt: fear not therefore, my deareſt 


Matilda, to decide as your heart and judg- 
ment fhall direct; do nothing haſtily, take 
this day and night to reflect and determine 
with your whole heart to-morrow. I ſhall, 
with your permiſſion, inform the Marquis of 
this extraordinary ſtory, and I am fure his | 
affection 
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affection for you will coincide with 
mine.“ e 


Whilſt the Marchioneſs was ſpeaking Ma- 
tilda had time to recover herſelf from the 
aſtoniſhment ſhe had been thrown into, and 
ſtill more from the humiliating idea, that ſhe 
vas indeed a friendleſs orphan, and owed un- 
bounded obligations to a man ſhe had for 
ſome time paſt looked on with deteſtation. 


When the Marchioneſs was 1 the un- 
happy girl took her hand, and kiſſing it, with 
a flood of tears, © My dear, my generous be- 
nefactreſs, do you and the Marquis decide for 
me, I am incapable of judging for myſelf; I 
feel what I owe to Mr. Weimar's humanity 
J honour him for his benevolence and charity 
to a poor deſerted infant; he is a good 
maſter, and beloved, as I have heard, by his 
tenants; I may have erred, I may have con- 
demned him. wrongfully, yet my heart, my 
judgment is not on his ſide. Condeſcend, 
| dear madam, to direct me; I will take this 

day 
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: day and night to reflect on every thing [ have 
heard; have the goodneſs to inform me in 


the morning of your own and the Marquis's 
opinion, and I hope I ſhall act ſo as not to for- 
feit the friendſhip you have honoured me 


with. of 


The Marchioneſs embraced her with ex- 


preſſions of tenderneſs, and repaired to the 
Marquis, to whom ſhe repeated the pre- 
ceding converſation, ” 


He was very much ſurpriſed and puzzled. 


We cannot controvert any of the circum- 
ſtances he has related, and his behaviour to 
| her, from the moment ſhe was thrown on his 
protection, deſerves the greateſt praiſe ; one 
would ſcarcely believe a mind capable of ſuch 
good actions could entertain deſigns ſo con- 
trary to honour and the tenor of his former 


conduct; his offers now certainly prove his 
affection, but I own I ſhould be ſorry to ſee 


ſuch a lovely young creature compelled to 


be 
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be ſacrificed to a man older perhaps than her 
father: If there is a myſtery in her birth, 
time yet may bring it to light; however ſhe 
muſt determine for herſelf, but let it be free 
from the idea of neceſſity, for on our pro- 
tection ſhe may rely.” 


| The Count De Bouville, anxious for Ma- 
tilda's health, and the reſult of the expected 
conference, made the Marchioneſs an early 
viſit; as he had been informed of the pre- 
ceding circumſtances, they made no ſcruple 
to relate every particular that had taken 
place that morning. The Count was very 
much ſhocked; he ſcarcely knew the nature 
of the ſentiments he entertained for Matilda; 
tis true, he admired and eſteemed her, from 
the little obſervations he had found an op- 
portunity of making on her character, but he 
poſſeſſed roo much good ſenſe to be violently 
attached on ſo ſlender an acquaintance ; yet 
he could ſtill leſs bear the idea, that ſhe ſhould 
marry Mr. Weimar. A man of quality in 
France to marry an obſcure young woman, 
without 
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without even knowing the authors of her be- 
ing, would, he knew, incur everlaſting con- 
tempt ; yet, were the Germans leſs proud? 
but then Mr. Weimar was an elderly man, 
accountable to no one, lived in the country, 
detached from the world, and could do as he 
pleaſed. In ſhort, he ſaw inſuperable dif- | 
ficulties attending an attachment to Matilda 
from himſelf, and the certainty of it gave 
him more pain than in prudence he ought to 
have indulged. He had forgot himſelf, his 


long reverie ſurpriſed his Gems. ; the Mar- 


quis interrupted it by aſking his ſentiments on 
the ſtory he had heard? He ſaid it was im- 
poſſible for him to form an opinion; the ac- | 
count, with reſpect to her birth, was uncom- 
mon, yet nevertheleſs it might be true, ſuch 


things had happened, and were not impoſ- 


ſible; but if Mr. Weimar was juſt in every 
particular, although he had a claim upon her 
gratitude, he could not ſee he had any to her 
perſon, contrary to her mclinations.” The 
Marquis ſaid, © Your ſentiments exatl co- 
incide with mine, therefore the young lady 


muſt 
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muſt determine for herſelf ; for my own part 
have little doubt but her birth is noble; her 
perſon, her figure, the extraordinary natural 
underſtanding ſhe poſſeſſes confirms my opi- 
nion that ſo many graces ſeldom belong to a 
mean birth or diſhoneſt connexions.” © There 
may be ſome truth in your obſervation, (ſaid 
the Marchioneſs) but we have ſeen and' 
heard of many inſtances where a noble ſoul 
has been incloſed within a vulgar body, and 
_ honour, fidelity, integrity and attachment are 
ſeen in a thouſand examples among people of 
the loweſt claſs, though I grant not in com- 
mon to be met with; but then every one has 
not had the cultivation nor accompliſhments 
of Matilda.” «© Ah! (cried the Count) 
your remarks are undoubtedly very juſt; 
but there are ſo many natural graces in this 


lady, that I think with the Marquis, they 
never could ſpring from a mean or improper 


connexion.” I think ſo too, (replied ſhe) 
but be that as it may, ſhe ſhall always e com- 
7 mand our ena and protection. 


She 
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She had ſcarcely faid this before a ſervant 


entered withaletter, ſhe looked with ſurpriſe at 
the poſt-mark, and withdrew to the window, 
| the had no ſooner opened it and peruſed two 
or three lines, than ſhe exclaimed, © Gracious 
Heaven ! in England, O, my Lord, the 
| Counteſs is ſafe in England? The Count 
De Bouville inſtantly took leave, nor did 
they attempt to detain him, but engaged his 
return in the evening, with his mother and 
ſiſter, if they were diſengaged. | 


He had no le left the room, than ſhe - 


_ eagerly read the contents of her letter as fol- 
lows : 1 


« My deareſt ſiſter will, I know, rejoice 


ben I cell her I have eſcaped from the worſt 5 
of evils, perhaps from death, and am ſafe in 


the protection of a charming Engliſh Lady, 


| Mrs. Courtney, at her villa about three miles 
from London. The uncertainty whether 
you have left France, or on your journey to 

| England, prevents me from being more ex- 


plicit; 3 
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plicit; if you have not left France, write un- 
der cover to Mrs. Courtney, Harley-ftreet, 
Cavendiſh-{quare, If this letter is ſent after 
you, haſten to me, deareſt fiſter,—O, what 
| happineſs I promiſe myſelf in embracing my 
deareſt friends. I hope Miſs Weimar is 
with you; the uncertainty has given me 
great concern. Do not delay an hour to ſa- 


tisfy your affectionate ſiſter and friend. 


Victoria,” 


« Good God! I thank thee (cried the | 


-  Marchioneſs) this is bleſſed news indeed.” 


« I rejoice with you, my deareſt love, (ſaid 
the Marquis) but pray Seen the news 
to your lovely protegee.” 


She haſtened to Matilda; ſhe was reclin- 
ing on her arms, thrown acroſs the table, and 
weeping bitterly. ©* My charming girl do 
not give way to ſorrow, heaven, in its own 
good time, will ſend you relief; here is an 


|| inſtanceto prove it, (giving her the letter.) 
4 - Poor Matilda raiſed her drooping head, and 


haſtily 
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haſtily looked it over, claſped her band with 
Joy, © O, my deareſt madam, this is happi- 


neſs indeed—let me not be fo ſelfiſſi to mourn | 


on a day of joy like this.“ « Let this, my 
dear young friend, be a leſſon to yourſelf, 


never deſpair; to misfortunes and contradic- | 
tions to our beſt wiſhes, we are all liable, and 
all muſt expect; none are exempt from the 
calamities inciderit to human nature; to bear 
thoſe inevitable evils with patience, to acquire 
reſolution and fortitude under them, and to 
look forward with hope, that you may one 
day be delivered from them, will blunt the ar- 
rows of affliction, and enable you. to 1 | 


them with „ 


> My 3 my churning monte,” ; 
Fo (cried Matilda) I will try to profit by your 
advice ; the Counteſs and yourſelf ſhall be | 

my great examples—dear lady, how kind to 


think of the poor Matilda; I with I could 
ſee her, but alas !—" No ſighs, (faid the 


Me} ou muſt and ſhall be cheerful | 
this St 


= * N 3 8 n 
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this day; "HOPE, my dear girl and all may be 
well yet.” 


They deſcended to the parlour, and in the 
afterroon had the pleaſure of hearing Jo- 
ſeph was juſt arrived with the ſervant. 
« Let him come in, (they all cried, as with 
one breath.) He entered; poor fellow, he 
fell on his Knees and wept, it was difficult to 
ſay whether with joy or ſorrow—he felt both; 
the ſight of Miſs Weimar remembered him 
of Bertha's dreadful fate, though he re- 
joiced to ſee her ſafe. The Marchioneſs and 
Matilda ran to raiſe him. Welcome, my 
good Joſeph, (ſaid the former) you are come 
on a happy day.” © My dear friend, (ſaid 
the latter, preſſing his hand) do not give way 
to grief; we have all our ſorrows, but we 
have our pleaſures too, and I have news 
for you, Joſeph. Our good lady is alive, and 
ſafe from the power of her enemies.” 
« Heaven be thanked, (faid the old man, 
wiping his eyes) this is bleſſed news indeed ; 
and to lee you ſafe too, my dear young ma- 
dam, 
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dam, makes me happy, though I can't for. 
get poor Bertha: alas, your ladyſhip, ſhe | 
was a good and faithful wife; ſhe knew no- 
thing about my my —_ ſoul, ſhe kept no | 
ſecrets from me.” He ſeemed to feel a re 


ook for his ſecreſy. 


„ ce My honeſt 1 (ſaid the Marquis) 
your kindneſs and fidelity to our dear ſiſter 
deſerves reward; in this houſe you may reſt | 
free from care the remainder of your days, | 
and I will ſettle two hundred Hvres e on you | 2 


yearly beſides,” 


8 3 ofeph again FR on his knees, © God | 
bleſs your honour! God bleſs the dear | 
ladies!” And he hurried out of the room, 
tears of thankfulneſs running down his cheeks. | 


Good creature! (cried Matilda, wiping | 
is eyes) may the reſt of your lie be peace- 


ful _ F. 


They 5 


—W a. > FR + 
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They now again recurred to the ſubject of 
the Counteſs and her letter. The Mar- 
chioneſs expreſſed her wiſhes to ſet off with all 
poſſible expedition to England, and within 
ten days it was fixed they ſhould depart. 
Matilda heard this determination with a ſigh, 
which did not paſs unobſerved, though they 
forbore to notice it; they concluded however 
' ſhe ſhould be left to herſelf until the next 
morning, that their opinions might not ap- 
pear to influence her. For herſelf, the idea 
of her obſcure birth was a ſevere mortifica- 
tion; ſhe conſidered her friends De Bouville 
and De Bancre as ſo much her ſuperiors, that 
ſhe could no longer treat them with that eaſy 
familiarity ſhe had been accuſtomed, though 
| the little thought the former was acquainted 


1 wich her whole ſtory. 


In the evening came the Counteſs of Bou- 
ville and her family, with Madame De 
Nancy and her ſiſter. After the firſt com- 

pliments, Bleſs me! (cried Mademoiſelle 
- De Bancre) what in the world, ladies, have 
* 8 
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you done to Mademoiſelle De Fontelle ; I met 
herthis morning, and pleading an engagement 
here as a reaſon for refuſing her invitation, ſhe 
flew into a violent rage, accuſed the Mar- 
chioneſs of treating her with rudeneſs un- 


pardonable; and for Miſs Weimar, ſhe la- 
viſhed ſuch a torrent of abuſe on her, that 
had I not known her fixed averſion to all 


| handſome women, and a ſmall predilection 
in favor of a certain perſon, whoſe attentions 
ſhe is fearful of loſing, I ſhould en been at 


1 a loſs to account for her acrimony.“ 


* 1. the lady has any _diſlice, or Kar be 


ſpecting me, (anſwered Matilda, with evident 
| confuſion) ſhe does me great injuſtice ; *tis | 
impoſlible I ſhould ever injure her, or claſh 
with any views ſhe has formed.” © There 


is no laying what her views may be, (ſaid the 
Count) but I will venture to aſſert, there can be 


no divided opinion concerning the merits of 


| Miſs Weimar and Mademoiſelle De Fon- 
telle; and the jealouſy of a mean mind, when 


conſciows of its deficiencies, is natural | 


5 enough.” 
6 
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enough. 1 Come: come, (ſaid the Mar- 
chioneſs) no ſcandal, my good friends: we 
cannot be hurt by malice, any more than we 
can be gratified by undue praiſes at the ex- 
pence of others.” 


'T he uncommon ſpirits of the Marquis and 5 


| Marchioneſs attracted obſervation, as well as 
' the dejection of Matilda, which ſhe attributed 
to ill health. The Count and his ſiſter ſym- | 


1 pathized with her, and the former was ſo agi- 


ated for the event of the following day, that 
be did not dare aſk himſelf my he was ſo 


8 much intereſted. 


Matilda rejoiced when the evening con- 
cluded and ſhe could retire to herſelf: ſhe 


was far from well; her anxiety in what man- 
ner ſhe ſhould anſwer Mr. Weimar diſtract- 


cd her mind; ſhe felt the ſtrongeſt repug- 
| nance to become his wife—ſhe was ſure ſhe. 
could not be happy with him; if ſhe had 
| wronged him, he never could, ſhe thought, 
| cordially forgive, nor ſhould ſhe ever look 
vol. 1. 3 h 
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up to him with confidence. She paſt a reſt. 
leſs night, and aroſe ill and unrefreſhed. She 


entreated her friends to be preſent ; they at 1 


firſt objected, but ſhe was ſo extremely un- 
happy at their refuſal, that they at length 
conſerted to come in after his appearance, if 


ſhe {ent for them. 


= His name was at length announced, and | 
he abſolutely ſtarted at the alteration in her 
countenance. © The ſolemnity of your air, | 
my charming Matilda) gives me great un- | 
eaſineſs ; how great will be my tranſport to | 
remove every cauſe of ſorrow from your 


heart, and ſee cheerfulneſs reſtored to your 
features. Have you acquainted your friends 
here with my communications?” „ I have, 


Fir, (replied ſhe, endeavouring to collect ſome | 

firmneſs) but they decline giving any opi- | 
nion ; have you any objection to their being | 
preſent now? He heſitated; © I ſee no | | 
neceſſity for it—but as you pleaſe.” She 


**- - —_— a a my 


A — 


then rung the bell, and requeſted the Marquis | 


and his lady would do thera the favor of their | 
ot company 
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company. They entered, and after mutual 
compliments, and they were ſeated, Matilda 


1 _ addreſſed herſelf to Mr. Weimar. © At the 


time, Sir, when you permitted me to believe 
I had the honour of being your niece, al- 
though ſenſible of your kindneſs, and conſci- 
ous of my obligations to you, for the care of 
my infancy, I have often taken my heart to 
taſk, and upbraided its want of gratitude ; 
what muſt I accuſe myſelf of now, when I am 
informed that to your charity alone I am in- 


| debtedfor the advantages I poſſeſs. O, Sir, 


| never, never can I return what I owe you 


leaſt of all, by becoming your wife; tis an 
honour I do not deſerve—" Pardon me 
for interrupting you, my dear Matilda: I diſ- 
claim the name of obligation; you owe me 
no gratitude but for my affection; conſider 
how many years you have been the delight, 
the darling of my heart, and now, when my 


love is ſtronger than ever, am I to be thrown 


off at once; have you no feeling for the 
wretchedneſs you doom me to for the re- 


— * of my life? 0 Oh! Sir, vna can : 


ka | m7 
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_ 1 fay (anſwered Matilda ;) impreſſions once 


ſtrongly conceived are difficult to eradicate; 
the converſation I overheard 1s ever preſent 


to my mind, and coull1 I forget that, then my 
reverence for my uncle would return, and 1 


ſhould ſhudder at the idea of a nearer con- 


nexion. When I think of it, and _ 


Sir, I have endeavoured to think of it, an 


unaccountable repugance makes the idea hor- 
r ble to me; yet after all, if you perſiſt in 
wiſhing me to become your wiſe, I do not | 
think myſelf at liberty abſolutely to refuſe, 4 
but I tell you candidly, I never can love you; | 
that though I Mil obey you, and do my | 
duty, I know I ſhall be miſcrable, and in that 
perſuaſion ſurely 'tis impoſſible I can make 


you happy. e I am ſenſible (ſaid he) that 


my age is againſt me, I cannot expect to be 


loved like a young fellow, but my unremit- 
ting attentions to pleaſe will make me deſery- 


ing your eſteem.” cc Well, Sir, (ſaid Ma- 
tilda, haſtily) it is fit you ſtould prefer your | 


own happineſs to mine, I have no right to re- 


fuſe, nor any way of diſcharging the obliga- | 
5 „ tions 
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tions I owe you for the care of my early life, 
but by the ſacrifice of the maturer part of it.“ 


Unable any longer to ſtruggle with the 
orief and horror that oppreſt her, ſhe burſt 
into tears. Her friends felt for her, but were 
| as yet filent. Mr. Weimar took her hand 
and kiſſed it, Cruel Matilda, is this the re- 
turn for all my tenderneſs; but I do not 
CE prefer my own happineſs to yours ; conſider, 
| pardon me if I ſay, conſider your fituation ; 
with all the charms you poſſeſs, ſuch is the 
cruel prejudice againſt thoſe who have neither 
friends nor family to protect and provide for 
them, that in France you could not hope or 
expect any proper eſtabliſhment.” Hold, 
Sir, (faid ſhe, with indignation) do not inſult 
me; I know what I am, and ſince I am un- 
worthy of an eſtabliſhment in France, I never 
will have one in Germany. No, Sir, you have 
| now convinced me, if I cannot honour you 1 
| oughtnot to degrade you. I will retire to a 
| convent: I will become a lay-ſiſter, tis per- 
haps the line Providence intended for me; 
. „„ be 
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be that as it may, you have convinced me ] 
ought not, nor I ſolemnly declare I never | 
will be your wife.“ She ſpoke with a force | 
and ſpirit as ſurpriſed them all. Do not | 
be raſh, Matilda; I offer you a handſome | 
fortune; you ſhall no longer be confined in | 
the country, as my wife, you ſhall have a 
| houſe at Berne, at Lauſanne, or where you 
pleaſe ; every pleaſure ſhall attend you ; the 
Marquis himſelf ſhall ſecure your future for- 
tune: do not be offended for trifles, and what 


never was intended as an inſult; truſt to my | 
love to create an intereſt in your heart.” | 
« No, Sir, (anſwered ſhe) the die is caſt; a | 


little while ſince I thought, if you defired it, | 
I ought to be your's; but if you can ſtoop. 
to degrade yourſelf by a connexion with a | 
friendleſs deſerted orphan, I never will owe 


the obligation to any man, nor have the 3 
chance of being upbraided, that I belong to 


nobody. Pardon me, my good friends, the 


trouble [ have given you, a few days hence I | 
will hide myſelf for ever.” She aroſe to | 
leave the room. Stop, madam, (ſaid Mr. | 

Weimar ) | 
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Weimar ;) ſince nothing can prevail on you 


to accept my hand, at leaſt permit me to tell 
you, you have no right to diſpoſe of yourſelf 
without my permiſſion; you were committed 

to my care, doubtleſs by your parents; you 
may one day be reclaimed; I am anſwerable 
for the truſt repoſed in me, and with me I 
ſhall inſiſt upon your remaining till thoſe to 
whom you belong appear to claim you.“ 


Matilda ſunk back in her chair, overwhelm- 
ed with horror; he looked furious with paſſion; 
the Marquis and his lady were perplexed and 
chagrined, at length the former faid, © With- 
out the ſmalleſt intent of conteſting your 
rights, Sir, I have patiently attended to what 
has paſſed between this young lady and your- 
ſelf; the Marchionels and I have been ſcru- 
pulouſly exact not to give our opinion, much 
leſs advice on the ſubject ; but now, ſince ſhe. 
has reſolutely made up her mind, you cer- 
tainly have too juſt a ſenſe of what is owing 


; to yourſelf, to perſiſt in addreſſing her; taking 
chat for granted, and that you think it impro- 


"* per 
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per ſhe ſhould become a Nun, I requeſt it as 
a favor, that Miſs Matilda may be permitted 
to ſpend a few months with us ; ſhould any 


perſon appear to claim her, I truſt it will be | 


no diſhonout to have her found. in my pro- | 
tection ; and I pledge my honor ſhe ſhall form | 
no marriage or engagement under our care, 
but return to you as ſhe now is.“ „ My | 
Lord, (returned Mr. Weimar) I muſt con- 
ſider of this requeſt, and ſhe will do well to 


_ conſider and repent her raſh determination; | 


it ſhe does, I will receive her with open arms. f 


3 truſt her to your honor, and ſhall 3 ü 


row wait on you with my decided opinion.“ 


With a * but * bow, he left the | | 


room. 


By. The Marchioneſs was ſupporting Matil- | 


da's head upon her ſhoulder. © Look up, * 


my dear girl, be compoſed, he is gone.“ 
Thank heaven! (faid ſhe) but my head is 


very bad, and with your leave I will lay down | 


an hour or two.” © Do fo, my dear, (re- 
Plied her friend; 3) and calling the ſervant to | 


attend 1 
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attend her, ſhe was conducted to her apart- 
ment. 


When ſhe left the room the Marchioneſs 
aid, © Mr. Weimar's conduct appears very 
| ſtrange, and unbecoming a man of his years; 
I know not what to think; had he not inju- 
diciouſly mentioned her birth ſhe would cer- 
tainly have accepted his hand, though I own 
it would have given 1 me pain had ſhe done - 


5 ſo.” 


« For my part, (anſwered the Marquis) 1 


J | marked him well during the whole {ſcene ; | 
| that he is exceſſively fond of her, 1 believe, 


but 1 am not perfectly fatisfied, although 1 
know not, what part to blame of his conduct; 
nevertheleſs ſhe has now taken her reſolution, 


| and only force ſhall compel me to withdraw 


my protection from a friendleſs orphan, whoſe 
ſituation is really deplorable. If the circum- 


ſtances he related of her birth are true, I have 


no doubt but one time or other a diſcovery 


Vill take place to her advantage; all I wiſh at 


Ks 0 Preſent 
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preſent is, that ſhe may accompany you to 


England.” Do you not think, (faid the | 
Marchioneſs) the Count De Bouville is very | 
fond of her?” ] fear fo, (replied he;) | 
but you know Mr. Weimar's obſervations | 
vith reſpect to the obſcurity of her birth are | 
founded on truth, I would by no means en- | 
courage a dangerous intimacy between them, | 
- which might be productive of miſery to | 


both; 'tis for that reaſon I ſhould wiſh her 


to leave Paris whilſt the liking which I think +. 


. mutual i is in its infancy.” 


. Doing the converſation of her generous | 
friends, the unhappy Matilda gave herſelf up 
| to extreme ſorrow. If Mr. Weimar choſe to 
_ exert his right over her, ſhe ſaw no one to | 
whom ſhe could appeal for redreſs ; but de- | 
termined as ſhe now was never to become 
his wife, ſhe was ſenſible ſhe had little chance | 
of becoming the wife of any other man; to 
engage her benefactors in diſputes and con- 
troverſies with him was equally repugnant to 
her inclinations, and without his conſent it 
would | 


fan. ew h! 8 
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would be in vain to think of accompanying 


her friends, as he might purſue her every 


where. She knew ſhe had many obligations 


to him, but ſhe could not return them in the 
way he was deſirous of, which muſt make her 


miſerable, and of courſe give no happineſs to 


him. What then, (cried ſhe, weeping) am! 
do do? there is no alternative but Mr. Wei- 
mar or a convent; the latter is my preferable 
choice, and if he perſiſts to-morrow 6 
| exerting the authority he claims over me, * 

by will fly to that for protection. 


: Having now ds up her mind, ſhe dropt 
aſleep, but her ſlumbers were broken and diſ- | 


turbed; and in about three hours ſhe return- 


ed to her friends, very little refreſhed, but 


was much gratified by their peculiar tender- | 


neſs and attention, and an increaſed reſpect in 
their manner proved they wiſhed to reſtore 
her {clf-conſequence, and make her at eaſe 
wich herſelf. 
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This is true benevolence ; ; 'tis the mode or 
confering favours that either obligesor wounds 
a feeling heart. Many people are generous, 
but they forget how painful it is to aſk favors, 


and think it quite ſufficient if they give, let 


the manner of giving be ever ſo ungracious, 
and their ſuperiority ever ſo oftentatiouſly diſ- 
played. Not fo the Marquis and his lady— 
they endeavoured to perſuade her, they were 

the perſons obliged by her acceptance of their 
little civilities, and entered into all her con- 

cerns with the affection and anxiety of her 
neareſt relatives. 


beni eke heart overloned; fprech 
indeed was not lent her, but her tears, her ex- 


preſſive looks forcibly conveyed the . 1 


ſhe could not utter, 


. the meantime Mademoiſelle De Fon- | 
telle was not idle; ſcarce a perſon the Mar- 


cChioneſs was acquainted with, but knew ſhe | 


had taken a girl under her protection, who | 
had robbed and run away from her uncle, 


wich 
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with a young handſome footman; and during 
two days circulation of the ſtory Miſs Wei- 


mar was detected by her uncle in ſeveral low | 
intrigues, which he kindly forgave, till quite 
abandoned and incorrigible, ſhe had taxen 
away all his gold and jewels, and came to 


Paris with this fellow, whom the Marchioneſs 
herſelf had taken into the houſe. 


e Ciel, (cries one, ſhrugging her 


ſhoulders) a pretty ſtory indeed; this is the 
diſcreet, the admirable Marchioneſs De Mel- 
fort, held up as a pattern to all the women in 
Paris.“ © Yes, I thought ſhe was a won · 
der, (ſaid another ;) abundance of art, to be 
ſure ſhe has; for I'll anſwer for it, this intri- 
gue with a footman is not the firſt by many; 
but, poor woman, her charms are in their 
wane now, ſo the man is a ſubſtitute for the 
maſter.” © What, (cries a third) has the Mar- 
chioneſs herſelf an intrigue? Lord, didn't you 


hear that? why this girl is only a cover to her 


own amuſements.” © Well, (ſaid a fourth) 
I ſaw both the other night at Madame De 
Bouville's, and I am fure they are both ugly 


enough 
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enough, notwithſtanding the men 1 made ſuch 
a fuſs about chem. oo 


Tas thus the ſcandal of Mademoiſelle $ 
fabricating was increaſed and magnified 
among their generous and charitable acquaint- 
ance: like Sir Peter Teazle's wound, it was 
in all parts of his body, and by a variety of 
murderous weapons, when the poor man was 
unconſcious of having received any himſelf, 
and could ſcarce obtain credit when he ap- 
peared in perfect health : fo unwilling is the 
good-natured world to give up a ftory that 

is to the diſadvantage of others. It was in 

vain the Counteſs De Bouville, her ſon and 
daughter, Madame De Nancy and her ſiſter, 
attempted to ſtop the ſcandalous tales; like 
lightning it flew from houſe to houte, and 
every one who had no character to loſe, and 
others of ſuſpected reputation only rejoiced to 
level an amiable reſpectable woman with 

themſelves. 1 8 


The 
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The Count De Bouville was diſtracted; 
he flew from a ſet of envious wretches to the 
Marquis De Meltorts ; when he entered the 

room he met the eyes of the lovely dejected 
Matilda, with ſuch an expreſſion of grief and 
ſoftneſs in them, that it pierced his heart: ſhe 
bluſhed, and withdrew them, with a ſigh ſhe 

could not ſuppreſs. The Marquis had left 

the room, the Marchioneſs was holding her 
young friend's hand with an affectionate tender 
air. 


Aſter the uſual compliments he enquired 
particularly after Matilda's health; ſhe could 
not truſt, her voice juſt then to ſpeak, the 
| Marchioneſs anſwered, © She is better, only 
a dejection on her ſpirits, which you muſt 
aſſiſt in removing: I was trying to perſuade 
her to accompany me in a carriage to pay a 
few viſits. The Count, alarmed at the inten- 
tion, replied, Paying viſits might poſſibly 

be too fatiguing, but an airing would ſurely 
be of ſervice.” Well then, (ſaid the Mar- 
| 5 chioneſs, forgetful of her Lord's caution,) you 
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| ſhall accompany us.” The carnage, which 


was in waiting, drawing up, he gladly eſcort- 
ed the two ladies to it, and took his feat very 

quietly oppoſite to Matilda, who had hitherto | 
obſerved a profound ſilence. He contrived 
however to draw her into a little converſa- 
tion, and was charmed with her good ſenſe 

and ſweetneſs of manners. The languor that 
pervaded her fine features, powerfully engaged 
the heart, and the Count could not help 


thinking how happy that man muſt be who 
| was deſtined to poſſeſs fo great a treaſure! 


bo his reflection cauſed a fen alteration in 
his countenance; he grew thoughtful and un- 


1 eaſy, when he was diſturbed in his reverie by 


an exclamation from the Marchioneſs, 
15 Goodheavens ! what inſvlence.” «© What's 
the matter, madam ?” * Bleks me, didn't 
you obſerve the two carriages that paſt, 
in one was Madame Remini and her two 
daughters, in the other Madame Le Brun, her 
' niece, and two others of my acquaintance. 
As the carriage paſt, I bowed and kiſſed my 
hand; they one and all returned a ſlight bow, 
and 
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and laughed in each other's faces : upon my 
word I never ſaw fuch rudeneſs.” The Count 
who could too well account forthis behaviour, 
was however very much vexed. © Dear ma- 
dam (ſaid he) ſuch impertinent women are 

ſcarce worth your notice, and only deſerving . 

contempt.” That's true, Count, (replied 
| ſhe) and henceforth I ſhall treat them as they 
deſerve,” | 


As neither of the parties were in high 
ſpirits, their airing was not a long one, and 
they returned to the houſe as the Marquis en- 
tered it, 


_ After they were ſeated the Marchioneſs was 
expreſſing her wiſhes to be in England. 
Does Miſs Weimar accompany you? (aſk- 
ed the Count.) © I hope fo, (replied the 
Marchioneſs.) The Marquis giving the 
Count a glance, they retired to the library, 
where the converſation of the morning, be- 
tween Mr. Weimar and Matilda, was re- 
peated, The Count felt indignation, pity, 
9 | bY 
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and reſentment ; he was delighted with Ma- 
tilda's ſpirit, yet moſt ſincerely felt for her un- 


happy ſituation. Good God, my dear 


Marquis, what is to be done for this amiable 
girl?” „ hope, (he replied) we ſhall pre- 
vail on him to leave her with us, —to-mor- 


row will determine; but take it how he will, 
I have this day made ſeveral perſons ac- 


quainted with his being the guardian of Ma- 


tilda, and his offers of marriage in my pre- 

| ſence: the circumſtance of a young lady's 

flying from her guardian is nothing extraor= | 
dinary, and will, I hope, do away the ſcandal = 

that has been propagated at her expence.” 


« You are very good, (returned the Count) 


and I am ſure ſhe merits the eſteem of all the 
world.“ He took his leave, under ſuch a 


contrariety of ſentiments, and fo much real 


concern for the unfortunate Matilda, that 


when he returned to his fiſter ſhe was quite 
alarmed, and aſked a thouſand queſtions rela- 
tive to her friend. When he had explained 
every thing, the gentle Adelaide felt equal 
concern, and lamented that her troubles were 
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of a kind that placed it out of the power 
of their friendſhip to afford her — conſola- 
tion or relief. 


Whilſt they were expreſſing mutual re- 
get Mademoiſelle De Fontelle was an- 
nounced; ſhe was received with a coldneſs 
that would have mortified any other perſon, 
but putting on a gay air, © Ah! Count, fo 
ſoon returned from your party; I did not ex- 
pect to find you here,” © Perhaps, madam, 
had I known your intended viſit, I might have 
been elſewhere.” Very polite, upon my 
word, (ſaid ſhe, colouring deeply ;) your bro- 
ther, my dear Bouville, has acquired the 
Engliſh roughneſs of manners, by his tour to 
that country.” © I hope, madam, (replied 
he, ſignificantly) I have acquired the ſincerity 
of that nation, at leaſt, to ſpeak as I think; 
and as a proof of it, were you not my ſiſters 
gueſt, I ſhould be free enough to ſay, I 
ſo much deteſt the fabricators of ſcandal, that 
| Theartily rejoice when they are mortified by 
being obliged to hear the object of their envy 
18 
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is as much {ſuperior to them in every amiable 
quality of the mind, as ſhe is in the beauty of 


| her perton, and that it will be her own fault 
only if ſhe is not eſtabliſhed in a more bril- 


ant ſicuation than her enemies can boaſt 


of.” 


With theſe words he left the room, with 2 


look of ſcorn ſhe could not ſupport, but burſt 


into tears. © You brother has cruelly inſult- 

1 ed me, (faid ſhe.) „ I am ſorry for it, and 
for the occaſion, (anſwered Mademoiſelle De 

Bccuville;) but indeed you have been too 
unguarded in your reports to the diſadvan- 
tage of Miſs Weimar.” Name her not, 


| (cried ſhe) I hate her,” That may be, 


| (returned the other) nevertheleſs I hold it my 
duty to do her juſtice.” She then briefly 
mentioned Mr. Weimar was only her guar- | 


dian, and that he was come aſter her to ſoli- 
cit her hand, the only thing for which ſhe left 
him. His offers before the Marquis and his 


lady, and the very great juſtice he did her 
Character, The malicious girl was my to 
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burſt with ſpleen, but carried it off with an 
air. Upon my: word, (taid ſhe) Mr. Wei- 
mar was himſelf the perſon who firſt men- 
tioned the affair to her diſadvantage; and I 
ſuppoſe there is ſome point to carry, or ſome 
myſtery in an affair where there are ſuch con- 
tradlictions, which I do not comprehend, and 
which, I dare ſay, will deceive nobody, 
though I would venture to ſwear, hardly any 
perſon will concern themſelves about the 
| Marchionels's little protogee, or whether the 
German 1s uncle or not to one whom 
no body knows.” She aroſe, and deliring her 
re ſpects to her cery pclite brother, flounced out 
of the room. 


Neitk er her ne nor abſence was a 
ſobject of regret to Adelaide, who only viſit- 
ed her in compliance with the ſaſhion of the 
' runes, which is to go every where with the 
reſt of the world, and aſſiſt in forming a 
crowd, without knowing or car ing ; {or three- 
fourths of the company. 


Mean. 
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Meantime the remainder of the day was 
ſpent at the Marquis's in the moſt affectionate 

endeavours to conicle Matilda, and the 

warmeſt aſſurances of love and attention to 
her intereſts. They all anxiouſly expected 
the return of Mr. Weimar next morning, as 

the criſis on which her future — appear- 
5 ed to depend. 


At the appointed hour Mr. Weimar ſent i in 
his name; her friends had perſuaded Matilda 
to receive him alone, and ſend for them when 


me thought it neceſſary. She had tried all te 


morning to reconcile herſelf to his diſpleaſure, 
but ſhe was reſolved to perſevere in the re- 
ſolution ſhe had formed of retiring to aconvent, 
if he made it  neceflary. 


Sel He entered the room with an air of kind 
neſs and complacency, took her band and 
kiſſed it, Let me flatter myſelf, deareſt 
Matilda, (aid he) that you are in better 
health and diſpoſition than when J left you 


yeſterday. I have paſſed many uneaſy hours 5 


lately , 
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lately, indeed I may fay truly, from the day 
you was committed to my care, every hour of 
my life has been ſpent in anxiety on your 
account.“ © Do not, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) for hea- 
ven's ſake, do not cruſh me with the weigh, 
of obligations I owe you: a poor forlorn 
being, without family or friends, as you have 
juſtly told me, 1s entitled to no one s conſide- 
ration; I am therefore beyond all poſſibility | 
of return at preſent; indebted to you for 
every thing, for the life I enjoy, hard is the 
' taſk upon me to refuſe any thing you requeſt, 
but as this meeting 1s to decide once for all, 
pardon me if I ſay I cannot marry you, but 
this deference I owe to your fatherly care of 
me, I ſolemnly declare, that unleſs the 
authors of my being claim my firſt reverence, ; 
Inever will encourage marry man without your 
: permiſſion ; ; this, Sir, is all I can, or ever will 
promiſe in your favour.” © Ungrateful] 
girl! (cricd he, raiſing Eis voice) and is this 
all; this all you owe to a man who preſerved 
your life, and beſtowed his time and fortune 
to e 8 what you are?“ „ Oh! that 
I had 
3 
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I had died, (cried Matilda, in an agony) ra- 
ther then to live and be thus upbraided for 
favours I never can return; but my mind 
tells me you will one day be repaid for all ;— 
yes, I have a pre-ſentiment I am no baſe- 
born unworthy offspring; one day, 1 
may yet have the power to prove my ſenſe of 
the obligations you reproach me with, and it 
ill be che happieſt moment of my life.“ 
She had ſpoken with ſuch vehemence as pre- 
cluded interruption; he was ſurpriled; 
« You are warm, Matilda, (ſaid he, very 
calmly.) *I cannot help it, Sir, you have 
made me deſperate ; ; I will ſeek peace and 
quietneſs in a convent. You will not per- 
mit me to accompany the Marchioneſs, (ſaid 
| ſhe, ſoitening, and tears running down her 
checks) and I think I'owe you that reſpect. 
not to go without your leave; therefore [ 
have no other aſylum but a convent to hope 
for.“ © Have I not a houſe, Matilda?“ 
. Sir; I might have reſided in my un- 
cle 5 houſe, but J cannot, with propriety, in 
your 'S,. when I have no ſuch claim to boaſt 


a 5 


— 


— , 
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of.” She aroſe and rang the bell; “ Defire 
the Marquis and his lady to favour me with 
their company.” When the ſervant retired, 
Lou are then determined, madam?” „ I 


am, Sir.” © Thenſo am I, and you may 


take the coaſequence.” 


Her fiiends now entered; after they were 
| ſeated Matilda ſpoke, © I took the liberty to 
| requeſt your preſence, that you might be wit- 
neſs to my declaration for the laſt time, That 
I never will be the wife of Mr. Weimar, nor 
without his conſent, unleſs commanded by my 
parents, (alas! how unlikely at preſent thar 
hope) never to marry any other man. I: 
would be the joy of my heart to have been 
permitted to accept the honor of the protection 
you have offered me, but as I fear that cannot 
be, I will retire into a convent, 'tis the only 


place of refuge for a poor unfortunate, friend- 
leſs being, without family, friends, or even a 


name.“ She wept aloud, pronouncing thoſe 
laſt words. The Marchioneſs ſympathized 


with her, and addreſſing Mr. Weimar, 


vol. 1. Jͤ 
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« Come, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) let me prevail on you 
to accede to our requelt, we aſk it as a favor; 
permit Miſs Matilda to be in our care for 
fix months; I engage my honor ſhe ſhall re- 


turn by that time free from every engage- 


ment.“ He made no anſwer. 


« Shall I entreat the favor of a few words 
in private, Sir, (ſaid the Marquis.) They 
aroſe and left the room. Within a ſhort 

time they returned. Mr. Weimar, advancing 
to Matilda, „I have conſented to oblige 
you, too ungrateful girl; I permit you to re- 
main with the Marchioneſs, but conditionally, 
that you write me conſtantly every occur- 
rence, nor preſume to enter into any engage- 
ment without my acquieſcence.“ To theſe. 
conditions, (cried ſhe, her eyes ſparkling with 


Joy) I moſt cheerfully ſubſcribe. He looked 


full of reſentment at her, but taking a polite 
leave, declined an invitation to ftay dinner, 
and haftily withdrew, Les 


The 5 


The moment he left the room Matilda 
aroſe, and throwing her arms round the Mar- 
chioneſs, her grateful heart overflowing into 
tears, Oh! my deareſt, my generous pro- 
tectreſs, how ſhall I ever return your good- 
_ neſs?” © By loving me, my precious girl, as 
_ affectionately as I do you, (anſwered ſhe, em- 
bracing her.) Obſerving the Marquis ſeem- 
ed muſing, May J aſk, my Lord, what 
occupies your thoughts?“ * Yes, (replied 
be z) it is fit you ſhould know; to be plain 

then, I don't like Mr. Weimar; ſuſpecthe 

means to deceive us.“ Good God, (cried 

Matilda, alarmed) how is that poſſible?“ 

Be it as it may, (anſwered the Marquis) 

we will guard againſt any ſiniſter deſign ; let 

our young friend retire this night to ſome 

place of ſafety.” *© You do not ſurely ap- 
prehend he will apply for a lettre de-cachet? 
| (aid the Marchioneſs.) © I ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed at it, (returned he.) © Then (faid 
ſhe) we will ſet off inſtantly on our journey; 
Louiſon and Antoine can attend us; Marianne 
_ Hall take care of all our baggage here, and 
b follow 
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follow us, with Pierre, in a day or two, or 
come with you.” © Tis a haſty, and ra- 
ther an inconvenient ſcheme, (ſaid he) but I 
have no other to offer at preſent.” * O, 
what trouble I occaſion to my friends,” (cried 
Matilda.) „ Go to your apartment, ſet 
about packing, my dear girl; we muſt take a 
few neceſſaries with us, and ſet off immediate- 
ly after dinner.” She obeyed. The Mar- 
quis ſet about the arrangements for their jour- 
ney, and promiſed. to follow in four or five 
day x 


Poor Joſeph and Albert deplored their 
fate, in being too old to accompany the 
ladies, and were the only domeſtics left in the 

houſe, who knew to what place they were 
going. 


Every thing wes ſettled i in a few hours, 
it was given out in the family, they were go- 
ing into the country for a ſhort time; even 

| Marianne and Pierre knew no more for the | 
Pretent ; and the ladies, attended by Louiſon 


and 


— — 
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and Antoine, ſet off, with all en : 
fortunately, Antoine had been in England 
once before, with a former maſter; he was 
therefore acquainted with the roads and ac- 


commodations, and conſequently extremely 


uſeful. 


The Mar quis found the following day he 


had been right in his conjectures. Two. 
men carne to his hotel, armed with authority, 


to demand a lady commonly known by the 


name of Matilda Weimar, with a deſcription _ 
of her perſon, then under the protection of the 
Marquis De Melfort. The Marquis was 
not at home; the men were informed the 
young lady was gone, with their miſtreſs, in- 
to the country. They ſearched the houſe, 


and being diſappointed, waited till the Mar- 


duis returned; he gave them the ſame infor- 
mation, and drew up a paper, ſignifying, that 
having taken the young lady under his pro- 
tection, by the conſent of Mr. Weimar, Who 


called himſelf her guardian, ſne had accom- 


L panied 
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panied the Marchioneſs on a viſit to ſome 
friends; that he pledged his honor for her 
ſalety, alſo to anſwer any charges that could 
be brought againſt her. With this declara- 
tion the men departed and returned no more; 


but a perſon was obſerved to watch che houſe = 


for ſome _ after. 


The Manila made ho Secret to the Bou- 
ville family of the paſt tranſactions, and 
though they felt great regret for the loſs of 
their friends, they acknowledged the event 
had jullabed their prudence 1 in the Lge. they 
had taken. 


: = Count felt more than he dared ex- 
preſs, yet tried to ſubdue his feelings, from a 
conſciouſneſs of their impropriety to be in- 

dauulged. His ſiſter was to be married the 

following week to Monſieur De Clermont, and 
her eſtabliſhment engroſſed much of his time 
= and attention, 


The 
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** Marquis very ſoon arranged all his 
affairs, and within five days after the ladies 
left Paris, he followed them. 


The Marchioneſs and her friend purſued 
their route, arrived at Calais, and croſſed over 
to Dover, without meeting a ſingle accident; 


here they determined to reſt, and wait for the 
Marquis. They were exceedingly fatigued 
with the expedition they had uſed, and were 


f glad to fit down comfortably. 


The Marchioneſs underſtood the Engliſh 5 


language perfectly well, and ſpoke enough to 
make herſelf comprehended in common mat- 
ters; Antoine did the ſame, but as to Matil- 


da and Louiſon, they knew not a ſingle word 

'till the Marchioneſs taught them to name a 
few neceſſary articles, and write down com- 
mon words. 


Much ſooner than they expected, they had 
the pleaſure of embracing the Marquis, and 


then learned che danger Matilda had eſcaped, 


* and 


So 
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and the duplicity of Mr. Weimar. She 
ſmuddered to think how near ſhe had been bw -- 


miſery, and her affection and gratitude to the 


worthy pair, who protected her, was 18 
tionably increaſed. _ 


The flowing 3 they left Dover, 
and by eaſy journies arrived at the Royal 
Hotel in Jermyn- ſtreet. A card was inſtant- 
ly ſent off to Harley- ſtreet. The meſſenger 
returned, with a line only, from the Counteſs, 
that they ſhould follow the bearer with all 
ſpeed, and within ten minutes after the coach 
drew up. The Marquis haſtened down to 
receive and conduct the ladies. The Coun- 
refs was almoſt breathleſs with joy; ſhe flew 
vp ſtairs, and in a moment was in her ſiſter's 
arms. Their mutual joy, their tears of af: 


fection and tranſport excited ſympathy in 


every one. The Counteſs, recovering, led 
her ſiſter to Mrs. Courtney, «© The two 
deareſt friends I have on earth, (faid ſhe). 
love each other for my ſake now, you have 
congenial hearts.” She then warmly em- 


braced Matilda. 8 This is the fiſt day of 


my # 
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my V life (cried ſhe, putting her hand 'to her 
heart;) I have all that I love 1n the world 


about me, at leaſt, all that I know, (added 


ſhe, with a ſuppreſſed ſigh.) 


Matilda, whoſe grateful heart expanded 
with delight, to ſce all her friends happy, ex- 


preſſed her feelings with ſuch a warmth of ſa- 


tisfaction as engaged all their affections. She 


was introduced alio to Mrs. Courtney: and 


when the firſt tumults of joy were over, the 


Countels, taking that lady's hand, ſaid, «Be- 
hold, my dear ſiſter and brother, the pre- 
ſerver of Victoria's life; to her goodneſs I 
am indebred for all the happineſs I now en- 
joy, a vaſt debt of gratitude, never to be re- 


paid.“ © You neither do me nor yourſelf | 
juſtice, (anſwered Mrs. Courtney ;) if you 


do not think I am a thouſand times overpaid 
for any little ſervices, I have been ſo happy 


to render you, by the pleaſure of your com- 


pany, and the honor you have procured me, 


of knowing your reſpectable friends.” They 


all gratefully bowed to this compliment, and 


Lc then 
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then began to talk of their future reſidence, 
The Marquis wiſhed to have a ready furniſh- 
ed houſe, in the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Courtney. She contended for the pleaſure of 


accommodating them in hers; but this, for 
ſeveral reaſons, they declined; and after a long 


and friendly conteſt it was decided, a houſe 
ſhould be procured for them in her neigh- 
bourhood, but that they ſhould ſpend every 

other week at Mrs. Courtney's villa, and until 
a a habitation was fixed on they would remain 


at the hotel, where wy all fi upped _ 
- that — 


«1 Aw (faid the Counteſs) you muſt all 
be very anxious to underſtand by what means 
I obtained my preſent happy ſituation, and I 


am equally curious to know how my dear 


Miſs Weimar conducted herſelf from the 
time we laſt met ; but we will ſuſpend curio- 
ſity for the preſent, nor cloud our happy 
meeting with a recital of painful events.“ 
« You are right, my dear Counteſs, (ſaid 
Mrs. Courtney ;) we are now all happily met, 
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and tis of little conſequence by what means 
it came about at ET.” 


They paſſed a moſt delightful evening; and 


parted with reluctance, after engaging to ſpend 
the following day in Harley-ſtreet, and Mrs. 
Courtney promiſing to ſearch the neighbour- 
hood for a houſe to accommodate them. 


„ What a charming woman is Mrs. 


Courtney,” (faid the Marchioneſs.) © Ahl 
| (cried Matilda) I wiſh I underſtood Engliſh ; 

I ſhould like to ſpeak to that lady in her own 
| language.” © You ſhall learn it, my love, 
when we are ſettled; but as the lady ſpeaks 

French remarkably well, * have no cauſe 


for regret.” 


They retired to reſt, and the following 
morning had ſome trade's people with them, 
who are always on the watch to attend fo- 
reigners at the hotels. They purchaſed a 


few rifles, but choſe to have Mrs. Courtney's 


L6 15 8 


— <3 . _—_= — 
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judgment before they bought we thing of 
conſequence. 


The Marquis, who had letters of credit on 
the houſe of Sir Thomas Herries, attended 
by the maſter of the hotel, went out to get 
caſh, whilſt the ladies attended to the buſineſs 
of the toilet, as they had engaged to be with 
their friends at a very early hour. 


Soon after his return they drove to Har- 
ley- ſtreet, and were received with that affec- 
tionate cordiality, a thouſand times more de- 
firable than diftant civility and reſpect: they 
met like ol triends, with congenial minds, to 
enjoy the pleaſures of ſociety. Mrs. Courtney 
told them, fac hoped ſhe had already ſucceeded 
in her endeavours to procure a reſidence for 
them; ©and, fortunately, (faid ſhe) only three 
doors from HENCE ; if you are inclined, we can 
now look at it.” The propoſal was accepted. 
The houſe and furniture, which had been all 
new within the twelvemonth, and belonged to 

Lord G—, who found | it convenient to go 
abroad 
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abroad for his health ; was now to be let for 
a year certain, at 400l. per annum. They 
were extremely well pleaſed with the houſe, 
and readily agreed to the terms. Within two 
or three days it would be ready for their 
reception. 


This being ſettled, they returned in high 
ſpirits, and ſpent a moſt delightful day in a 
| quiet — party. 


The next day was appropriated to ſhop- 
ping and excurſions round the town; and 
indeed, except ſleeping hours, they paſſed 
their time ſolely together; Mrs. Courtney 
Having ſhut her doors to all company, 'till 
they were ſettled in their new abode : for the 
| ſame reaſon the Marquis deferred ſending all 
his letters of recommendation, or waiting on 
the F rench Ambaſſador. = 


The hin day after their arrival in Eng- 
land they took poſſeſſion of their houſe; and 
having been fortunate enough to obtain a re- 

| ſpectable 
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ſpectable woman, who was perfectly conver- 
fant in the French language, as houſekeeper, 
they agreed to ſpend the following week in 
the country, previous to their being — 
ly announced 1 in town. 


Nothing l occured until their ar- 
rival at Bellvue, Mrs. Courtney's little pa- 
radiſe: they were quite delighted with its 


ſttuation, and charmed with its polite and 


friendly owner. The ſecond morning after 
their reſidence nere, the Counteſs entered the 
Marchioneſs's dreſſing- room, (Matilda was 
with her ;) © Mrs. Courtney has juft got two 
or three neighbours with her; my preſence 


not being neceſſary, I have ſeized the oppor- 


tunity, to make our reſpective communica- 
tions: I am ſenſible you muſt be very cu- 
tious, but I wiſh to hear my dear Miſs Wei- 


mar's ſtory taken up from the viſit ſhe pro- 


miſed me, and I ſuppoſe intended paying 
me.“ Matilda very readily gave an account 
of every event at the caſtle. The Counteſs 
ſhuddered, and heaved a feh to the fate of 
poor Margarite, but did not interrupt till ſhe 
; V 
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came to the letter received from Joſeph, of 
the fire in the caſtle, Bertha's miſerable fate 
and his eſcape. © Good. heavens! (cried: 
ſhe) of what atrocious wickedneſs is that 
man capable! Poor wretch, what a long ac- 
count has he one day to make—God grant 
him repentance!” Matilda proceeded, and 
related every circumſtance until their ſafe ar- 
rival in London. The Counteſs embraced 
the lovely girl, who had betrayed a ſenſe of 
mortification in recounting the particulars of 
her birth. © I thank, my beloved ſiſter (faid 
ſhe) for the attention ſhe paid to my requeſt, 
and I am perſuaded your charming ſociety has 
amply recompenſed her for the favor ſhe 
did me.” Lou judge right, my dear Vic- 
toria ; I am indeed the obliged perſon: but 
come, pray begin your narration, and take it 
up from the time you married that brute 
whoſe name you bear——” © But which 
I do not aſſume here (anſwered the Counteſs;) 
I paſs for a Madame Le Roche, and as we 
neither go to court nor attend any public 


= ** 1 have never been perucularly intro- 
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duced, and am known among my dear Mrs. 
Courtney's friends, as a widow of ſome faſhion, 
but ſmall fortune, on a viſit to her, and not 


very deſirous of much company; therefore 
you mult get your leſſon by heart againſt we 


return to town, Now, as to your requeſt, you 
may poſſible think I am too obſervant of my 


word toward an inhuman monſter, when I de- 
clare that the ſacred vows he drew from me 
full bind me to ſecreſy, as to what occaſioned 


my being ſhut up in the Caſtle, and permit- 
ting the general belief of my death.” ©* Good 


God! ſiſter, (cried the Marchioneſs) 'vows 


forced upon you, under ſuch circumſtances, 


have no power to bind; and you have ſuf- 
ficiently proved your truth and honour, by 
_ preſerving them ſo many years ſrom your 


_ deareſt friends; I am ſure our confeſſor will 
abſolve you.” © May be ſo, (replied Ma- 


dame Le Roche) and on our return to town 
I will conſult him, till when I ſhall take up my 
ſtory from the day Matilda left me. Charm- 
ed that I was likely to procure an aſylum for 


her, as I doubted not of your acceding to my 
FE oO © © 
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requeſt, I retired to bed at an early hour, but 
could not ſleep; about midnight I thought I 
heard an uncommon noiſe at the outward 


doors; I liſtened, and, convinced it was not 
fancy, I called on Margarite ; the noiſe had 


alarmed her, ſhe ran to me in the ſame in- 


| Rant that we heard the door in the kitchen 
| burſt open, and the Count appeared with an 
ill-looking fellow. I was out of bed, and 
had thrown on a wrapping gown about me; 
1 trembled from head to foot; he came up 
to me furiouſly; „ Wretch, (cried he) you 


have broken your oath with me, and therefore 


mine is no longer binding—prepare to die.” 
Deſpair had given me courage—I was no 


longer the poor weak creature he had entangled 
ſome years before; my ſpirits returned, 


Strike, barbarian, and complete your crimes, 
I fear not death, it will free me from all the 
| miſeries you have heaped upon me; but I will 
not ſuſſer under imputed guilt—I have broke 
no vows, I have kept the fatal oath you ex- 


torted from me in the hour of terror.” 


« How dare you perſiſt in falſc hooods, (cried 


he ;) 
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he ;) you have had a woman here—you ſee 
and converſe with Joſeph daily; dare youdeny 
thoſe charges?” © I do not (anſwered I) 
but ſtill I have preſerved my faith; the 
woman came here by accident, unawed by 
the terrors Joſeph I endeavoured to in- 
ſpire, but ſhe knew not who I was, nor any 
thing relative to my ſituation, and goes from 
hence in a few days: as to Joſeph, the poor 
fellow, when he brings my proviſions, enter$ 
into a little chat with Margarite, and ſome- 
times I ſpeak to him, and where is the mighty 
crime? You muſt know your diabolical ſe- 
cret is too well kept, or I need not be here 
in your power,” He pauſed a few minutes, 
then withdrew to the window, and ſpoke to 
the man in a low tone; they came again to- 
_ wards me, and I expected inſtant death, but 
they locked the doors, and ſtopping the 
mouth of poor Margarite, dragged her out 
of the room, ſtill locking the door after them. 
The apprehenſions I was under for that poor 
creature, overcame the courage I aſſumed, and 
5 1 frooned ; how Fe I was as deprived of my 
ſenſes, 
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| ſenſes, I know not, but I recovered by cold 
water they threw in my face. O, what 
have you done with my poor nurſe ?” * She 
is fafe from betraying ſecrets, (replied he :) 
come, madam, put on your clothes, and I 


ſhall beſtow you ſafely too.” © If you de- 


ſign my death, (ſaid I) let me die here.” 
« Do as IJ command, (cried he, furiouſly) or 
1 ſhall carry you off as you are.” I threw on 
my clothes, as well as my terror would per- 
mit; meantime he broke the locks of my 
cabinet, although he could have had the 
keys, took out what valuables belonged to 
me; and then taking me between them, they 
led me through a long ſubterraneous paſſage, 
till we came out through a thicket to the 
{kirts of the wood; it was but faint ſtar light; 
I faw two horſes faſtened ; I was immediate 


ly put upon one, though I made ſome reſiſt= 


ance, expecting they intended carrying me 
Into the thick part of the wood, and murder 
me there,—and I till think it was ſo deſigned. 
The man held me faſt; we paſſed a ſmall 
cottage, but all was quiet, and ſoon after en- 
Jo N 1 
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tered another part of the wood, when f udden- 
ly the Count's horſe fell and threw him 


over his head; he lay motionleſs; the man 


who held me rode up to him; he did not 


move. © 1 muſt ſee what hurt he has, 
(cried he;) and jumping off, left me on the 


| horſe; at the ſame inſtant I gave him a kick, 


and the animal ſet off full ſpeed through the 
wood. I muſt inevitably have b en killed, 
had it purſued its way through the thickets, 
but providentially he made towards the road, | 
and being tired, ſlackened his pace. Unable 
any longer to ſupport the fatigue ; my head | 
giddy, and dreadfully galled with the ſaddle, 
I ſlipped off on a ſmall hillock, on one ſide, 
and lay quite exhauſted, expecting every mo- 
ment to be overtaken and murdered. I had 
been there but a few minutes before a car- 


riage appeared, with two or three horſemen ; 


J uttered a cry; the carriage ſtopt—a 


| ſervant came up, Who are you —what is 


the matter?” (laid he.) 1 replied, feebly, 

« An unfortunate woman, _ eſcaped from : 

- being murdered, for God ſake ſave me. 
„„ The 


LEY 
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The man went to the carriage, it drew up, 
the door was opened, and I was put in. The 
ſudden joy added to the terror and fatigue I 
had gone through overpowered my ſenſes, 
and I fainted; I was ſoon reſtored by the 
help of the lady's ſalts ; I was able to look up, 
by my ſide ſat the charming Mrs. Courtney, 
| ſupporting me; oppoſite was a middle aged 
gentleman, and a young one about ſeventeen 
or eighteen ; I tried to ſpeak, and kiſſed her 
hand. Be compoled, dear lady, (ſaid ſhe) 
your ſpirits are already too much exhauſted ; 
( (ſeeing me look with terror then on one ſide and 
then another) you fear being purſued, (ſhe 
continued; ) we ſhall ſtop very ſoon, but as 
the day appears the blinds ſhall be drawn up.“ 
This was accordingly dont: tis needleſs to 
tell you our converſation. My heart ex- 
panded with gratitude to heaven for my de- 
liverance. I was unable to give a ſatisfactory 
account of myſelf, only fo far as related to 
muy eſcape ſrom the wood; I mentioned you, 
my ſiſter, and your intended journey to Eng- 
land, and the uncertainty how toon you might 


depart, | 
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depart, and therefore my wiſhes to join you. 
Mrs. Courtney told me ſhe was immediately 
going there, and as I was apprehenſive of be- 
ing known, it would be much better to ac- 
company her, and write my ſiſter from Eng- 
land. Before I could reply to this obliging 
propoſal, we ſtopt at the poſt-houſe, changed 
horſes, and purſued our journey with rapidity 
till about noon, when we drew up to a very 
fine old caſtle, which I found belonged to 2 
friend of theirs, and where they propoſed | 
paſſing the night. I was ſhocked at my ap- 
pearance; my clothes thrown on in a hurry, 
diſcompoſed by the flight of the horſe, and 


not one article about me calculated for travel- 


ling. My amiable preſerver requeſted I 
would make myſelf eaſy; « Fortunately, 
( aid ſhe) we are nearly of a ſize; I have 


another habit in my trunk, with which I can 


accommodate you, and my woman will ſoon 
make your appearance decent, and reconcile 
your feelings, which I ſee are much oppreſ- 
r The moment we alighted, « My 
: friend has been ill, . ſhe) and is in diſha- 


bille, 5 E 
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bille, will you ſhew her a an apartment, that ſhe 
may alter her dreſs?” The lady's woman 


inſtantly attended me to an elegant room, 


whilſt Mrs. Courtney 8 got the trunk opened 
and procured me neceſſaries. I was ſoonequip- 
ped; my charming friend came to conduct 
me to the company; I was received with 
kindneſs and attention by an elderly gentle- 
man and lady, the owners of the caſtle, and 
paſſed a comfortable night. The next day 
we purſued our journey, though much preſ- 
ſed to ſtay, and arrived at Lauſanne. I found 
the gentleman with us was uncle to Mrs. 
Courtney, and was come over to place his ſon 
at Lauſanne, to fimſh his education; but 
having formerly reſided ſome years in Switzer- 
and, he had been paying a few viſits to his 
friends, and was returning from one of them, 
when I was ſo fortunate to obtain their pro- 


| tection. We ſtayed a week at Lauſanne, L 
I kept very cloſe in my apartment, in a con- 


ſtant dread of being diſcovered; I was hearti- 


= rejoiced when we purſued our journey, 


much 1 more ſo when we arrived in England. : 
rs, 
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Mrs. Courtney” s kindneſs cannot be deſcribed; 


| ſhe treats me like her deareſt ſiſter, and her 
uncle, who lives not far from us in Cavendiſh- 
ſquare, appears to make no difference be- 
tween us; he is a nobleman, a widower, 
about forty ; has an only ſon, and is one of 
the moſt amiable men I ever knew. Judge 


how much happineſs 1s now my lot with ſuch 


friends, and bleſt with the company of my 
deareſt relations. Sometimes, (continued 
ſhe) I thought it poſſible the Count might 
have been killed by his fall; at other times, 
that he might be only ſenſcleſs; in ſhort, I had 
a hundred conjectures about him, but tis 
plain he was not much hurt, ſince he could 
return to the Caſtle and contrive more miſ- 
chief. Now, in this land of liberty ſhould he 
ever appear to perſecute me again, I ſhall 


make no ſcruple to open the whole ſcenes of 


wickedneſs he has been guilty of; — there is 
one corroding care that hangs about my 
heart, but of that hereaſter.“ She aroſe in 
viſible emotion, Come let us take a ram- 


| 
| 
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ble in the garden after my tedious narrative.” 
They accompanied her. 


I think, my dear ſiſter, (faid the Marquis) 
tis a juſtice you owe yourſelf and friends 
to inſtitute a proceſs againſt this monſter.” 
« I ſhall think of it, (faid ſhe) but I have 
many objections ; at preſent let us drop the 
— 4 They acquieſced. 


Mrs. Comnney joined them in the gard 5 - 
« Lord bleſs me! (ſaid ſhe, laughing) how 


: eager and perſevering is curioſity ; here! 


have had three ladies dying to ſee the French 
family with me; aſking ten thouſand queſ- 


tions about their dreſs and their perſons, their 


faſhions, and many other matters equally im- 
portant. They made a moſt tedious viſit, 
and as I diſcovered the motive, | was at 
length obliged to inform them my Pariſian | 
friends ſaw no company until they had been 
introduced in town: this effectually did the 
buſineſs, they roſe all togethe Ty made their 
vor. 1. ä Con- 
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congeẽs, _ put an end to their tireſome 
ns ace 


A week was ſpent at Bellvue, in all the 
delights of love and friendſhip, in little ex- 
curſions round the neighbourhood, and 


viewing the delightful Proper the Surry 
hills afforded them. = Ss 


5 Perſons of good ſenſe, like the preſent 
party were never at a loſs for rational amuſe- 
ment when at home, and on their return to 
the metropolis they ſeparated with reluctance, 5 
though f ſo NEAT to cach other. 


'Two days aſter their arrival the Marquis 
received a letter from the Count De Bouville, 
informing him of his ſiſter's marriage, and 
that three days ſubſequent to an event which 

had given them ſo much joy, they had been 
exceeding'y alarmed by the ſudden illneſs of 
their reſpectable mother, who continued in a 
dangerous way, which was the reaſon Madame 
De Clermont had not written to Matilda, 
whoſe 
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whoſe health they were extremely anxious to 
hear of: he further ſaid, he had made ſome 
ſecret enquires about Mr. Weimar, and learnt, 
that after remaining in Paris near a week, he 
had diſappeared, but whether returned to 
Germany or not, they could not tell; that 
great prejudice was fill entertained againſt 

Matilda, in conſequence of which their fami- 


ly had declined ſeeing Madame Le Brun . 
and her envious niece. | 


The Marquis communicated this letter to 


his friends, but as Matilda was ignorant of the 


ſcandal circulated at her expence, what related 

to Mademoiſelle De Fontelle was omitted. 
She ſhuddered at the name of Mr. Weimar, 
and dreaded left he might have purſued her 
to England. But this, the Marchioneſs ſaid) 
was by no means to be apprehended, as It 
could anſwer no purpoſe. | 


"hs Ma and his lady now prepared 
for their preſentation at Court, and had ſent 
2 M 1 their 
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their friend's introductory letters to ſeveral 
perſons of faſhion. | 


On Thurſday they were at the drawing room 
with the French Ambaſſador, and returned 
bighly gratified with the politeneſs andaffability 
of the king and queen, and equally charmed 
with the princeſſes. The following day they 
received abundance of viſits from the nobility, 
both Engliſh and foreign, and very readily 
coincided with the ſentiments of the Count 
De Bowville, as to the attention and charms 
of the Engliſh ladies. | 


7 3 were now ebliged to be in public, 
and both pay and receive a number of viſits, 

conſequently Matilda ſpent moſt of her time 
uith Madame le Roche and Mrs. Ccurtney; 

both ladies were extremely fond of her; they 
ſometimes accompanied her to the play, and 
as ſhe ſtudied the language with care, ſhe 
| hoped in time to have her ears equally gratl- 
fied with her eyes. 
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Lord Delby, Mrs. Courtney's uncle, was 
always of their parties, and his great partiality 
and admiration of Madame Le Roche was 
evident to the whole family; ſhe was ſome- 
times rallied about it; the ſubje& gave her 
pain. *© Compaſſion is the only claim 
I can have to his Lordſhip's notice, (ſaid ſhe, 
one day ;) do not, my dear friends, ſuggeſt 
an idea which would make me very miſer- 
able.” © I ſee not, (anſwered the Marquis) 
why you are to give up every pleaſure in life, 
and compel yourſelf to refuſe the bleſſings of 
love and friendſhip, through any dread of a 
villain who deſerves the ſevereſt puniſhments; 
but I will ſend another perſon to talk with 
you to-morrow, for I really will not permit 
you to live in a ſituation ſo unworthy of 
yourſelf and friends.” ; 


The following day Doctor Demouriez, 
the Ambaſſador's Chaplain, called at Mrs. 
| Courtney's, and had above three hours con- 
verſation with her. He returned to the 
Marquis. J have heard a tale of horror, 


M 3 8 
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(faid he;) and having ſubdued all your 
ſiſter's ſcruples reſpecting her compulſatory 
vows, ſhe has confeſſed every thing to me, 
and will this cvening, ſhe ſays, repeat each 
circumſtance to you, after which we muſt 
conſult what ſteps will be Ay to pow 
—_ 


They all anxiouſly expected the hour of 
meeting in the evening; and after they had 
dined, and retired to the drawing-room, the 
_ Marchionelſs eagerly claimed her ſiſter's pro- 
miſe. © I will obey you, my dear ſiſter, 
though you little think what it colts me to 
make ſuch a puns relation. 


00 You well know the reluctance with 1885 
| which I married the Count, my ſubſequent 
illneſs and recovery. When my health was 
reſtored I began ſeriouſly to conſider my 
ſituation, and the facrament I had vowed to 


obſerve : I determined to do my duty; and | 


if I could not love the Count, at leaſt, to 


85 eſteem and oblige him. I was then a ſtran- 
| | ger 
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ger to his real diſpoſition; I thought him 
ſevere and ſtern, but I ſoon found he was 
gloomy, ſuſpicious, and revengeful. Whilſt 
my father lived he obſerved ſome little de- 
cency towards me, but after his death, and 
you had quitted Vienna, my fufferings, from 
his cauſeleſs ill- humour, cannot be deſcribed. 
I was now far advanced in my pregnancy, 
an event I looked forward to as the end of all 
my troubles; for I had loſt my ſpirits, my 
ſtrength, and appetite. One day he went 
to Vienna, he returned at night in a 
moſt horrid temper. *© Prepare yourſelf, 
(aid he) for a journey to Switzerland, the 

day after to-morrow.” © Good God, to 
Switzerland, in my fituation ?” © Yes, (he 

_ replied;) you can bear the journey very well, 
and Margarite, who is to be your nurſe, ſhall 
attend you.” Indeed I am very unable 
to travel ſo far,” (faid I.) „ I know 
better (he replied ;) but the reaſons you 
have for declining, madam, make me the 
more anxious for it.” “ Well, Sir, I have 
no more to ſay, but to obey you.” © You. 
35% 2 
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do well, madam; for any thing you could 
urge will have no eff.& upon me.” I was 
filent; I withdrew, and paſſed a wretched | 
night. The next day poor Margarite and I 
were employed in packing our clothes and 
other neceſſaries, and the following day, ſoon 
as it was light, we ſet off on our journey. 
We at length arrived at the old Caſtle which 
Matilda has deſcribed to you. My blood 
chilled when I entered the gates. I was con- 
ducted to the right hand wing, which had 
then a door into the court, though it was af- 
terwards bricked up. The furniture was 
handſome, bur antique even then. *© This, 
| madam, is your apartment, and I think the 
Chevalier will have good luck to obtain en- 
trance here.” © Chevalier! what Chevalier, 
(repeated I?) © Your Chevalier, madam; 
don't ſuppoſe I was ignorant of his return to 
Vienna, and ſauntering about my grounds.“ 
« J don't know, Sir, what you mean; there 
is no Chevalier belongs to me, nor do l Kno- 
of any man ſauntering, as you call it, in your 
grounds. My heart juſtifies me, that ever 
5 ſince 
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ſince I became your wife, I have ſtrictly ful- 
filled the duties of that ſituation.” *© Your 
conſcience, madam, is mighty convenient to 
your wiſhes, I don't doubt ; but I am not to 
be duped by either. This is your habitation; 
the other parts of the houſe are not ſo good, 
but with them you need have no communi- 
cations ; they are occupied by the gardener.” 
My bed room was the horrid one where Miſs 
Weimar ſaw poor Margarite murdered, and 
very gloomy it was then, though without iron 
bars. I wept almoſt inceſſantly; my nurſe 
was ſtill more miſerable, but ſhe had been 
brought up from a child in the Count's fami- 
ly, and was e to his will. 


f 1 had hoon in the Caſtle about three weeks, 
when, one evening, as I was ſitting in my 
room, at the cloſe of the day I heard a little 
noiſe at the window. I was ſtartled, but re- 
covering myſelf, I took a chair and got upon 
the window ſeat; I ſaw the figure of a man, 
1 ſhrunk down; again the window rattled, I 
recovered and looked up; preſently 1 diſtinct- ; 
m_ y 
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ly perceived a man, who, with a diamond, 
was cutting a imall ſtrip out of a pane of 


glaſs; he accompliſhed his work, thruſt a 


letter in, and diſappeared behind the battle- | 
ments in a moment; I ſecured the letter, 
with a beating heart, and on opening it, found 
it came from the Chevalier De Montreville. 
I was ſurpriſed and agitated ; I peruſed this 
fatal letter; it was filled with the tendereſt ex- 


pPlreſſions of regret at my unhappy fate. His : 


own miſery he could have borne, he faid, ; 
had I been happy; but to ſee the woman he 
adored treated fo unworthily, was more pain 
than he had philoſophy to ſupport; he en- 
treated I would write a few lines, to tell him 
in what manner my huſhand behaved to me, 
and if there was a poſſibility of his doing me 
either ſervice or pleaſure. I ſhed floods of 
tears over this epiitle : I found, though I had 
| ſuppreſſed, I had not ſubdued my affection 
for him; yet what would it avail to encourage 
4 correſpondence I felt was improper : * 
| heſitated, I conſidered for ſome time whe- 
ther I ſhould write or not; at _ [ took 


up 
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up my pen. 1 acknowledged myſelf obliged 
for the intereſt he took in my happineſs, but 
at the ſame time aſſured him any attentions of 
his never could do me ſervice ; on the con- 
trary, I had reaſon to believe the Marquis 
was very jealous of him, and that poſſibly all 


his motions might be watched; I therefore 


beſought him to return to Vienna, and 
leave me to my deſtiny. The follow- 
ing day, nearly at the fame hour, I heard the 
Noiſe at th: window repeated; trembling for 
fear of interruption, I haſtily got up, and ſlid 
my anfv er chrough, reſolved at/the fame time 
to run no ſuch riſques, nor receive any more 
letters, — happy had it been could I have kept 
my reſolution. The next evening I did not 
go to my room till accompanied by Marga- 
rite: I trembled every moment, leſt the 
fignal ſhould be repeated, but I heard no- 
thing. The next day I was peeviſh and diſ- 
| ſatisfied; the Count gloomy and ſullen. After 
dinner, as uſual, he went out among the peo- 
ple he had at work in the wood: involunta- 
ny I haſtened to my run I will own 
M 6 the 
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the truth, I wiſhed, though I dreaded hearing 
the ſignal. Towards the cloſe of the day the 
ſounds at the window were repeated : ſcarce 
knowing what I did, I got on the window- 
ſeat, and ſecured the letter : fancying I heard 
| footſteps coming up ſtairs, I too haſtily ſtept 
back on the chair, which gave way, and I 
came with violence to the ground; at the 
fame inſtant my door opened: I had received 
a dreadful blow on the fide of my head, 
though it did not altogether deprive me of 


life, yet 1 was unable to ſpeak. The :-- 


Count ran to me, he ſnatched the fatal 

paper from my hand, and then rang for aſſiſ- 
tance; Margarite came up. With his help 5 
I was placed on the bed; ſhe bathed my 


head, gave me drops and water, and I was foon 


| reſtored to ſenſe and miſery. He ordered 
the nurſe out of the room, and then coming 
up to me, Wretch! (cried he, furiouſly) 
behold a proof of thy guilt and falſehood: I 
could facrifice thee to my vengeance, but 1 
will have more exquiſite ſatisfaction, and 
. ete revenge, ſuch as ſhall ſtrike thee 
With 
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with remorſe and endleſs forrow.” I be- 
ſought him to hear me; I repeated what I 
have told you, and added it was the laſt I 
ever intended to receive. He {ſmiled with 
diſdain, © Doubtleſs it was, and I take upon 
me to fay it will be the laſt you ſhall ever 
receive from him.” He never left me the 
| Whole evening, but uſed every cruel malicious 
expreſſion it was poſſible to conceive. I con- 
tinued very ill and agitated that night and 
great part of the day. In the afternoon my 
perſccutor left me, but Margarite remained; 
I got up, and was under the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions of what might happen; my 
eyes were continually turned to the window; 
I ſuffered the moſt agonizing terrors, when in 
a moment they were realized beyond what- 
ever I could conceive of horror. A violent 
noiſe was heard on the ſtairs, like perſons 
ſtruggling, and in a moment the door was 
burſt open; the Count and his man appeared, 
dragging in the Chevalier, with his mouth 
bound, his hands tied, and every mark of 
cruel treatment; I ſcreamed, and claſped my 


hands 
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hands, but could not ſpeak ; he made ſeveral 
deſperate efforts to free himſelf—alas ! to 
little purpoſe. Let me haſten over the 
dreadful cataſtrophe. « Now, (faid the 
cruel Count) you have your minion where 
you wiſhed him to be, in your bed-cham- 


ber, nor ſhall he ever quit it alive.“ I tried 


to ſpeak, I threw myſelf on my knees, 
Spare, O ſpare ! was all I could lay, and fell 


ſenſeleſs, but I was. ſoon recovered by the 


officious Margarite, to ſtill greater horror. 

« We have waited your recovery (ſaid the 

barbarian Tz would not deprive you of ſo 
great a pleaſure as ſeeing your lover's laſt | 
breath expire for you.” He was then drag- 

ged into the cloſet oppoſite to where I ſat, 
and immediately repeated ſtabs were given with 
a ſhort dagger, by the Count, through ſe- 
veral parts of his body ; his blood flowed in 
torrents, and with groans he fell on his face 
and expired. Great God! (cried ſhe) here 
the ſcene never will be abſent from my re- 


membrance. 1 ſat like one petrified; * 


f neither ſpoke, ſhrieked, or groane d, but 5 | | 
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my eyes fixed on the cloſet l appeared inſen- 
ſible to every thing. The inhuman Count 


was not ſatisfied ; he came and dragged me 


to the cloſet, and ſeated me by the ſide of the 
body, the blood flowing round me. 60 Now, 
(ſaid he) claſp your beloved Chevalier now 

deſpiſe the old and croſs- looking Count, 
(words I had once faid in his hearing, long 


before I was married) and now enjoy the 
company of him for whom you deſpiſed your 


huſband.” Saying this, he ordered Marga- 


rite and Peter to leave the room; and finding 
I was ſtill unable to ſpeak or move, he puſhed 
me farther into the cloſet, locked the door and 


left me. How long I continued in this ſtate, 


T know not; I believe I ſwooned, for it 
was day- light when I found myſelf on the floor, 


my clothes covered with blood, and the un- 
happy murdered Chevalier dead before me. 


Tis impoſſible to deſcribe the horror of that 
moment; I found myſelf ſeized with violent 
pains; 1 began to think the monſter had 


poiſoned me—the idea gave me pleaſure, and 


1 endeavoured to bear my pangs without a 
5 —_ 
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groan ; nature however aſſerted its claims ; I 

became fo very ill, I could be ſilent no longer, 
I groaned, I cried aloud. Preſently the door 
was unlocked, - the Count and Margarite ap- 
peared ; they ſaw me in agonies; © I am 
dying, barbarian; you will be fatisfied, you 
have murdered a worthy man who never in- 
jured you—you have killed an innocent wife.“ 
I could ſay no more. Margarite cried out, 

« My Lord, my dear miſtreſs is in labour, for 
| God's ſake aſſiſt her to her apartment.” He 
ſeemed to heſitate, but ſhe urging her requeſt, 
between them I was conveyed to the bed, and 
without any other aſſiſtance than her's de- 
| livered of a boy. When a little recovered, 
the Count entered the room, Peter with him. 
* do not deſign to deſtroy you; no, you 
may live a life of horror, but dead to all the 


world; yet your infant ſhall be facrificed.” : 


I ſcreamed,—IT cried for mercy to my child 
and inſtant death to me. He pauſed and I 
expected the welcome ſtroke at laſt; On 
one condition your child may hve.” «© Oh! 
name it, (I ſaid;) any conditions,” © Re- 
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member what you fay : you ſhall join with 
theſe two perſons, in taking a folemn oath, 
with the ſacrament, that without my permiſ- 
ſion, you will never reveal the tranſactions of 
this night and day never mention the Che- 
valier's name, nor ever preſume to contradict 
the report I ſhall make of your death to the 

world.” I ſhuddered, but alas! there was no 
alternative; he fetched a prayer-book, and 
making the two poor creatures kneel, we all 

joined in the ſolemn oath, and received the 
ſacrament from his polluted hands. Me- 
thinks at this moment I tremble at the im- 

piety of that horrid wretch. My child was 
delivered to me; Peter was ordered to aſſiſt 
Margarite in making a fire and getting neceſ- 
ſaries for me. How I ſurvived ſuch horrors 
is aſtoniſhing ! The curtains were drawn, and 
that night the body was removed, but where 
it was carried to, heaven only knows, for 
| Margarite never was informed. A coffin 
and every neceſlary for a funeral was beſpoke 
and brought home. It was given out I had 
died in child-bed, and therefore in decency 
my 
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my own women only could attend me. A 
figure or bundle, wrapt in a ſheet, was placed 
in the coffin (Margarite uſed to think it was 
the Chevalier's body) and the whole cere- 


mony took place without any one's preſuming 


to doubt the truth. Judge what muſt have 
been my feelings, and what an excellent con- 
ſtitution I muſthave had, to bear ſuchdreadful 

ſcenes without dying of diſtraction. In a few 
days I was removed to another room, and, as 
I heard, the fatal cloſet was cleaned out by 
Peter; the rooms locked up, and orders 

given no one ſhould enter them. The Count 
never appeared befort me until ] was up, and 
able to walk about the room; one morning 


he entered, juſt as I had done breakfaſt, I 


forgot to tell you I had no ſuſtenance for my 
pPoor babe, conſequently it was brought up 
by hand. The dear infant was laying on my 
lap; I ſtarted with ſurpriſe and terror. 
« Come, madam, (ſaid he, with a look that 
made me tremble) come and view your 
former apartment.” © Good God! (I 
cried) why muſt I return there?“ „“ Tis 
my 
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my pleaſure,” (anſwered he ;) then bidding 
Margarite take the child, he ordered me to 
follow him. I tottered acroſs the gallery, 
and on entering the room ſaw the windows 
barricaded with iron bars, the pictures and 
toilet taken away, and the whole appearance 


gloomy to excels. © This is once more 


your bed-chamber ; no more Chevaliers (faid 
he, with horrid grin) can convey WN here 
here you are to reſide for ever.” „ Oh! 


kill me! (I cried) rather than ſhut me up 
here death is far more deſirable.” <© That 
is the reaſon I chuſe you ſhall live, to repent. 


every hour of your life the wrongs you have 


done me: and now hear me—your child you 


will ſee no more.” At theſe words, over- 
come with the unexpected ſhock, I dropped 
ſenſeleſs on the floor; I was ſoon recalled to 

life. Your oath, (I cried ;) O, ſpare my 
child © I do not mean to hurt it's life; I 


5 will have it properly taken care of, but the in- 
5 dulgence is too great for you to enjoy. 4: 
here ſwear, that as long as you remain con- 


| fined in this . and obſerve. your oath, 
>. never ; 
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never to reveal the Chevalier's murder, nor 
undeceive the world reſpecting your fate, ſo 
long your boy's life is ſafe; I will take care of 
him, and one day or other, there is a poſſibi- 
lity, you may ſee him again; but if you ever 
eſcape from hence, or divulge thele particu- 
lars, without my permiſſion, inſtant death 
| awaits you both, for I ſhall have a conſtant 
ſpy.” To theſe conditions, dreadful as they 
were, I was compelled to ſubſcribe. Marga- 
rite was ordered into confinement with me, 
for he found ſhe was my friend. That night 
the child was conveved away: dear and 


precious boy! alas, heaven only knows whe- 


ther I ſhall ever ſee him more; unconſcious 
he has a mother, if he lives, we may remain 
| ſtrangers to each other! We were locked 
in, and for three days the Count himſelf 
brought our ſcanty fare; the fourth, he en- 
tered with Joſeph, who was the under garde- 
ner. 1 was ſtartled to ſee a ſtranger, —he ap- 
peared equally ſhocked at ſeeing me. Here 
you both are, remember your oath, madam, 
for on it more than one lite depends, | And 


7 | 
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you, (ſaid he, turning to Joſeph) tremble, if 
you dare break your ſolemn vow, never to 
let any perſon know this woman is alive, never 


do ſuffer her to paſs from theſe apartments, 


without my permiſſion, to hold no converſa- 
tion with her, but when you bring her food, 
and in fine, to obey every command of mine 


and not her's.” © I will obey your Lord- 


ſhip,” (cried the man, trembling) „ Tis 
well, then you will preſerve her life, and gain 
my favor. No firangers mult be permitted 
to remain here, ſhould chance or inclination 
engage any one to viſit this caſtle, | Remem- 
ber this fide of it muſt never be ſcen, 'tis 
haunted do you underſtand me? * I do, 
my Lord, (anſwered Joſeph) and I promiſe 
you, theſe apartments ſhall never be looked 
into.” On that depends her exiſtence and 


your's.“ They now quitted my room, and 


left me ſcarcely able to breathe. The follow- 
Ing day the Count and Peter left the Caſtle. 
Every other day Joſeph came with neceſ- 
 faries, and Margarite was permitted to go 
down, accompenigd by Joſeph, to carry up 
| | | and 
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and down water and other conveniencies. In 
this ſtate I lived two years, if living it could 
be called, having no other conſolation than 
now and then hearing from my ſiſter; for ! 
had fo far gained upon Joſeph to permit 


Margarite's letters, after ſnewing them to 


him, to paſs under cover to him, and as he 
found I carefully preſerved my ſecret from 
others, the poor fellow granted me that in- 
dulgence. At the expiration of two years, the > 
Count unexpectedly made his appearance. I 
| ſhrunk from his ſight; he viewed me ſome 
time with great emotion; © I am fatisfied 
with your conduct, (ſaid he) and am come 
to extend my indulgence to you.“ O, 
my child! (I cried out.) © No, (anſwered 
he) that cannot be granted; but you ſhall _ 
have permiſſion to live in the rooms below, 
and if you {wear to enter the garden only at 
night, the door into it ſhall be opened.” I 
joyfully agreed to this, and was once more 
led to the rooms below. Peter was ſtill with 
him; a bed was brought from another room, 
and * in a {mall parlour, alſo one for 
. 
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Margarite. The apartments above were 
again locked up. I tried to ſoften the 
Count; he ſometimes appeared moveg} and 
affected, then again ſtern and cruel ; he, ſtaid 
near a week the day he left the Caſtle he 
came to viſit me. © Once more I leave 

you, but as there is ſome danger that ſtran- 
gers may come here, I charge you, by every 
thing that is ſacred, by your child's life and 
your own, ſhould any perſon ſleep in this 
_ Caſtle, that you go to the gallery or next 
apartments, rattle a chain I ſhall leave for that 
purpoſe, groan, and make ſuch kind of noiſes 
as may appal thoſe who come here, and 
drive them hence, under an idea of the Caſtle's 
being haunted: I have already ſworn Joſeph, 
do you promiſe the fame.” & Ah! Sir, 
(cried I) why all theſe oaths, why. all 
- theſe perſecutions, which muſt give you 
a world of pains, to puniſh an inno- 
cent woman?” © Becauſe, (ſaid he, furi- 
ouſly) becauſe I prefer revenge to my on 
quiet ; becauſe I will be feared, and make 
your deſtiny hang on my pleaſure.” I could 
ES . 2 * 
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ſay no more, I wept bitterly, but nothing 
could ſoften his heart; he made me renew 
my gows, {till threatenirg the life of my 
child, if I failed he told me it was well, and 
carefully attended. I was compelled to ac- 
quieſce with his requeſt, or rather command, 
and he once more left me. He regularly 
came once in two years, for ſome time, but 
latterly it was above four ycars ſince I had 
ſeen him, till the fatal night he carried me 
off. Tis plain he was well informed of 
every thing, and knew of Matilda 8 being at 


the Caſtle. 


3 dragged o on a wretched exiſtence, in a _ 
daily hope, that from his own words, © There 
might be a poſſibility I ſhould ſee my child 
again; and that time might ſoften his heart, 
or death deprive him of all power over me. 
 Margarite, who at firſt hardly brooked her 
_ confinement, grew more reconciled, and 

awed by the dreadful oaths we had taken, we 
ſubmitted to what we could not prevent, being 
1 + always 1 in terror of — watched, and that 
_ notung 
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nothing in the Caſtle paſſed unnoticed. This 


was our ſituation when Matilda came. Jo- 


ſeph came to me late in the evening, the day 


the arrived at the Caſtle, acquainting me with 


the circumſtance, and in conſequence of our 
vos we were obliged to conform to our 
orders, —he to glve hints of what might hap- 


pen, and myſelf and Margarite try to frighten 
her from thence - you know the conſe- 


quence. Had Joſeph been at home, proba- 


bly ſhe would hardly have obtained permiſ- 


ſion to ſleep. in the Caſtle, but Bertha knew 


nothing of me, and was prevented by her 


fears from ever venturing through the apart- 
ments. The reſt you know. I intended to 
have placed a confidence in Matilda, as far as 
being brought to the Caſtle, but beyond that 
I dared not violate my oath. At your re- 
- queſt, my dear brother, I conſulted our good 
Dr. Demoureiz, and he abſolved me from 
my vows, which were compulſatory, and 
made under ſuch horrid circumſtances; L 
have therefore complied with your wiſhes, 
and now pray tell me what I can do, or what 
85 vor. 1. N  Tought 1 
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TI ought to do? I cannot diſcloſe to the world 
what I have related, without bringing the 
Count to condign puniſhment, for the death 
of the unfortunate and ever-lamented Cheva- 
| Her, and perhaps may irritate him never to 


inform me whether my child exiſts or not- 


Alas! every way 1 turn 1s — with dif- 
ficulties and horror.“ 


Here the Counteſs ſtopt, leaving her au- 
: ditors overcome with aſtoniſhment and : 
: terror. 


RE Good been! (ald the - Mw 15 
never could have ſuppoſed it poſſible a man 
| ſhould carry jealouſy and revenge to ſuch 
frightful guilty lengths, and the whole fivey 
appears incredible and almoſt impoſſible, that 


he ſhould proceed fo far, truſt ſo many with 5 


his ſecret, and that you ſhould remain ſuch a 
number of years a victim to his diabolical 


paſſions, when there was always, open to you 


the means for 4 and * to your 
friends. 
cc Con- | 
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&  Confider, my good brother, (ſaid ſhe) 


the difficulties, the oaths I had taken never to 
leave the Caſtle without his permiſſion, the 
fate of my child, the certainty that every ſtep 
T took was known, otherwiſe I could have 
offered Matilda an afylum with me, but he 
aſſured me I was conſtantly watched, and 
therefore any attempts I might make to free 


| myſelf, would, too probably, accelerate the 


events I dreaded, and my life (as I doubt not 
was intended, when he carried me to the 
wood) would have been the ſacrifice. If 


you look back, you will obſerve his cunning: 


when he afterwards came to the Caſtle and 
ſaw Joſeph, he did not mention my name, 
and to be ſure expected that he would have 
told him of my being carried away by ſome 
banditti, as he doubtleſs intended Joſeph 
ſhould believe, but the old man being filent, 
he ſuppoſed he was ſuſpected as the author 


of the outrage, and therefore determined | to 
put chat witneſs out of the way — 


% What 
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bas What a villain ! (cried Mrs. Courtney) 
and what a wretched life that man muſt have 


endured, with ſuch fears of detection, and 


conicious of ſuch complicated wickedneſs,” 


0 It ever Us fate of villany (ſaid the 
Marchioneſs) to plunge deeper into vice, and 
ſuffer tenfold the miſeries they inflict, from 

the apprehenſions of a diſcovery, which they 
know ſeldom fails at ſome time or other to 

| overtake them, and Providence has ſo order- 
ed it, that we generally ſee the very means they 

take to hide their crimes from a knowledge 

of the world, are productive of ſuch events as 

lead to their detection. I ſincerely lament the 85 

fate of the poor Chevalier——" 15 5 


0 © Ah! ſiſter, (cried the Countels) never | 
ſhall I ceaſe reproaching myſelf on that ac- 

count; had I with firmneſs refuſed to receive 
his ſecond letter, and avoided going to that 


room alone, perhaps his life, and all my fub- | 
ſequent miſeries would have been ſpared: I 


| failed inthe dug Towed my huſband and my- 
8 6 
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ſelf, in permitting a clandeſtine correſpon- 
dence, although I did not intend to continue 

it; and one falſe ſtep, you ſee, brought on 
irreparable evils and eternal remorſe!” 


« J will not pretend, my dear Victoria, 
| (anſwered the Marchioneſs) to exculpate you, 
as entirely free from blame, but if we conſider 
the ill- treatment you received from the 
Count, previous to the Chevalier's attempts 
to ſee you, and the ſudden ſurpriſe of the mo- 
ment, when the firſt letter was conveyed to 
you, doubtleſs ſome allowance ought to be 


made in your favor; and had you poſitively 


| refuſed to receive a ſecond, you would, tis 


| poſſible, have eſcaped much bitter reflection; 


but the worſt that can be ſaid of you, in my 
opinion, is, that, in your difficult and unplea- 

fant ſituation, it was an error in judgment, for 
I am well aſſured in you there was no 0 depra- 
vity of heart. : 


: The poor Counteſs was drowned in tears. 
« Be comforted, my deareſt & ſiſter, (faid the 
Marquis, 
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Marquis, kiſſing her hand, whilſt the ladies 


tenderly embraced her) you are, thank hea- 
ven, and that good lady, reſtored to your 
friends; I will conſult Dr. Demouriez, as to 


our future proceedings, for I will do nothing 
raſhly, and for your ſake, would avoid drag- 


ing you huſband's crimes into public view.” 


| 
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